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FOREWORD 



The ARMY ALMANAC was prepared at the Armed Forces Information School, 
formerly the Army Information School. The purpose of the ALMANAC is to 
gather into a single volume useful factual data concerning the United States 
Ar my since its establishment. It is designed to serve members of the Mili- 
tary Establishment as a handy reference source, and to provide editors, com- 
mentators, and others concerned with public information, an organized body 
of material about the Army. To a limited extent it also contains information 
about the Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps, and various nonmilitary organi- 
zations associated with the Army. 

Except where noted material has been furnished by the offices directly respon- 
sible. However, since the ARMY ALMANAC is a pioneer effort, it is certain to 
include errors of omission and commission. Comments and suggestions are in- 
vited and should be addressed to the Editor, ARMY ALMANAC, Armed Forces 
Information School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Distribution is limited by available funds. It is suggested that this volume 
be given the widest possible availability within the headquarters or unit re- 
ceiving it. Additional copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

E. J. McGaw 

Brigadier General, U. 8. Army 

Commandant 

Armed Forces Information School 

Material contained herein is current as of October 1948. Houfever, certain 
personnel changes of later dates have been included. 
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* 1 * 

THE NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT AND 
ASSOCIATED AGENCIES 

THE COMMANDEE IN CHIEF 



Constitutional authority. 

Presidential powers '• 

List of Presidents • 

Military Aides to the President 

Naval and Air Force Aides to the President — 

Section 2 of Article II of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America 
vests the President of the United States 
with supreme command over all the mili- 
tary forces. 

“The President shall be commander- 
in-chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the 
several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States * * 

The object of this provision is to endow 
the President with command as would 
be necessary to the prosecution of a suc- 
cessful war. 

The President is commander in chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States at all times, but of the militia of 
the several States only when it is ealled 
into the actual service of the United 
States. He is authorized to direct the 
movements of the land and naval forces 
placed by law at his command, and to 
employ them in the manner he may deem 
most effectual to harass, conquer, and 
subdue the enemy. He may invade the 
hostile country and subject it to the au- 
thority of the United States. 

Congress has the power not only to 
raise and support and govern armies, but 
also to declare war. It has, therefore, 
the power to provide by law for carry- 
ing on war. This power necessarily ex- 
tends to all legislation essential to the 
prosecution of war with vigor and suc- 
cess, except such as interferes with the 
command of the forces and the conduct 
of campaigns. That power and duty be- 
long to the President as commander in 
chief. Both these powers are derived 
from the Constitution, but neither is de- 
fined by that instrument. Their extent 
must be determined by their nature, and 
by the principles of our- institutions. 
The power to make the necessary laws 
is in Congress; the power to execute in 
the President. Both powers imply many 
subordinate and auxiliary powers. Each 
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includes all authority essential to its due 
exercise. But neither can the President, 
in war more than in peace, intrude upon 
the proper authority of Congress, nor 
Congress upon the proper authority of 
the President. 

The power of the Executive to establish 
rules and regulations for the government 
of the Army is undoubted. The Army 
Regulations derive their force from the 
power of the President as commander in 
chief, and are binding upon all within 
the sphere of his legal and constitutional 
authority. But the power of the Presi- 
dent as commander in chief must be ex- 
ercised in accordance with the laws and 
usages of nations, and in conformity with 
acts of Congress, where the legislature 
possesses regulatory powers. 

The authority of the President as com- 
mander in chief of the Army and Navy 
and the authority of Congress extends to 
all territories wherever the Army and 
Navy may go. 

As commander in chief, the President 
has the power validly to convene a court 
martial which, when assembled, will ex- 
ercise certain powers conferred upon it 
by the Articles of War. 

The law authorizing certain officers of 
the Army to convene courts martial when 
empowered by the President, held that a 
general order of the President lodging 
this power in the commanders of desig- 
nated military camps is judicially noticed 
as part of the law of the land, and the 
legality of a court martial established 
under it is not affected by omission to 
refer to it in the order convening the 
court martial. 

The President of the United States, as 
commander in chief of its armies, has 
authority to employ secret agents to enter 
the lines of the enemy and obtain infor- 
mation respecting its strength, resources, 
and movements. 1 



COMMANDERS IN CHIEF 



Oboboe Washington 1789-1797 

John Adams. 1797-1801 

Thomas Jefferson 1801-1809 

James Madison. . 1809-1817 

James Monroe 1817-1825 

John Q. Adams 1825-1829 

Andrew Jackson — 1829-1837 

Martin Van Buren 1837-1841 

William H. Harrison 1841 

John Tyler 1841-1845 

James K. Polk 1845-1849 

Zachary Taylor 1849-1850 

Millard Fillmore 1850-1853 

Franklin Pierce 1853-1857 

James Buchanan 1857-1861 

Abraham Lincoln 1861-1865 

Andrew Johnson.. 1865-1869 



Ulysses S. Grant. 1869-1877 

Rutherford B. Hayes 1877-1881 

James A. Garfield 1881 

Chester A. Arthur 1881-1885 

Grover Cleveland 1885-1889 

Benjamin Harrison 1889-1893 

Grover Cleveland 1893-1897 

William McKinley 1897-1901 

Theodore Roosevelt 1901-1909 

William H. Taft 1909-1913 

Woodrow Wilson 1913-1921 

Warren G. Harding 1921-1923 

Calvin Coolidge 1923-1929 

Herbert C. Hoover 1929-1933 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 1933-1945 

Harry S. Truman 1945- 



MILITARY AIDES TO THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 



Aide 



President 



Period 



Lt. Col. DAVID HUMPHREYS 

Capt. MERIWETHER LEWIS 

Brig. Gen. ROBERT ARMSTRONG... 

Lt. Col. WILLIAM W. S. BLISS 

Lt. Col. JOHN HAY 

Lt. Col. WILLIAM G. MOORE 

Brig. Gen. HORACE PORTER 

Col. OSWALD ERNST 

Col. JOHN M. WILSON 

Col. THEODORE BINGHAM 

Col. THOMAS W. SYMONS. 

Col. CHARLES S. BROWNWELL.... 

Maj. ARCHIBALD W. BUTT 

Col. SPENCER COSBY 

Col. WILLIAM W. HARTS 

Col. CLARENCE S. REDLEY 

Col. CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 

Brig. Gen. SHERWOOD A. CHENEY. 

Col. BLANTON WINSHIP... 

Col. OSMUN LATROBE 

Lt. Col. CAMPBELL B. HODGES. . . 

Maj. Gen. EDWIN M. WATSON 

Col. RICHARD PARK, Jr 

Maj. Gen. HARRY H. VAUGHAN 



GEORGE WASHINGTON. .... 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

JAMES K.POLK 

ZACHARY TAYLOR.. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

ANDREW JOHNSON 

ULYSSES S. GRANT 

BENJAMIN HARRISON 

GROVER CLEVELAND 

(william mckinley 

[THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

fTHEODORE ROOSEVELT 

(WILLIAM H. TAFT 

WILLIAM H. TAFT 

WOODROW WILSON 

WOODROW WILSON 

WARREN G. HARDING 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 

(HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 
{FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 



1789-1795. 

1801-1804. 

1845-1848. 

1849-1850. 

1862-1865. 

1865-1869. 

1872-1874. 

1889-1893. 

(1885-1889. 

{l893-1897. 

j 1897-1903. 

1903- 1904. 

1904- 1907. 

J 1908-1912. 

1909-1913. 

1913-1918. 

1918-1920. 

1921-1925. 

1925-1927. 

1927- 1928. 

1928- 1929. 

1929- 1933. 
1933. 

1933-1945. 

1945. 

1948. 
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NAVAL AIDES TO THE PRESIDENT 



Aide 



Brig. Gen. CHARLES L. McCAWLEY, U8MC. 

Admiral WILLIAM S. SIMS, USN 

Com. LEIGH C. PALMER, USN 

Com. JOHN W. TIMMONS, USN 

Capt. FORDE A. TODD, USN 

Capt. ROBERT L. BERRY, USN 

No Aide (period of President Wilson’s illness, World 
War I). 

Capt. RALSTON S. HOMES, USN 

Capt. ADOLPHUS ANDREWS, USN 



President Period 

(william mckinley U902-1906 

{THEODORE ROOSEVELT I 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 1908-1909. 

(THEODORE ROOSEVELT }l910-1911 

1 WILIAM H. TAFT J 



WILLIAM H. TAFT... 
WOODROW WILSON. 
WOODROW WILSON. 



1911-1913. 

1913- 1914. 

1914- 1917. 



Capt. WILSON BROWN, USN 

Com. WILLIAM R. MUNROE 

Capt. ALLEN BUCHANAN, USN 

Capt. CHARLES R. TRAIN, USN 

Capt. WALTER N. VERNOU, USN... 

Capt. WILSON BROWN, USN 

Capt. PAUL H. BASTEDO, USN 

Capt. WALTER B. WOODSON, USN 

Capt. DANIEL J. CALLAGHAN, USN (killed 
in action 11-13-42). 

Capt. JOHN R. BEARDALL, USN 

Capt. JOHN L. McCREA, USN 

Vice Adm. WILSON BROWN, USN 

Capt. JAMES K. VARDAMAN, USNR (commo- 
dore when detached) . 

Capt. CLARK M. CLIFFORD, USNR 

Rear Adm. JAMES H. FOSKETT, USN 

Capt. ROBERT L. DENNISON, USN 



f CALVIN COOLIDGE . 



WOODROW WILSON 1917-1920. 

WARREN G. HARDING 1920-1922. 

(WARREN G. HARDING 1 1922-1926 

{CALVIN COOLIDGE I 

(1926-1929. 
((April-June) 1929. 

HERBERT HOOVER 1929-1930. 

HERBERT HOOVER 1930-1932. 

(HERBERT HOOVER I 1932 — 1934 

{FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT J 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT .... 1934-1936. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT .... 1936-1937. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. . . . 1937-1938. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT .... 1938-1941. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. . . . 1941-1942. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT .... 1942-1943. 

FRAN KLIN D. ROOSEVELT .... 1943-1945. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT .... 1945-1946. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN . . 1946 (April-Juiy). 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 1946-1948. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 1948- 



AIR FORCE AIDE TO THE PRESIDENT 

Col. ROBERT B. LANDRY HARRY S. TRUMAN 1948- 
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Chapter 1 

ASSOCIATED AGENCIES 



Page 
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National Security Council 6 

National Security Resources Board 6 

Central*Intelligence Agency 7 

United States Atomic Energy Commission . 10 

Bureau of the Budget 11 

Department of State • — 12 



ORGANIZATION FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

World War II pointed up the impelling 
need for coordinating under a single head 
the total military effort of the United 
States. It being evident from the outset 
that a singleness of purpose of itself was 
not sufficient to accomplish the desired 
result, attempts were made, with varying 
degrees of success, in almost every theater 
of war to integrate and unify the com- 
ponent services and elements of the mili- 
tary effort. There were honest differences 
of opinion as to methods and relative 
priority of objectives that led to rivalry 
among the services and between the serv- 
ices and the civilian war effort. Competi- 
tion for manpower, transportation, and 
materials strained the wealthiest national 
economy in the world causing extravagant 
waste and dissolution. Only the United 
States could afford such a costly war and 
still preserve its democratic institutions. 

The President was urged during the 
war to appoint a single head to coordi- 
nate and direct the national effort, both 
civilian and military. Although this was 
not done, the need was too strong to be 
denied in planning the postwar Military 
Establishment. After considerable con- 
troversy and resultant compromise be- 
tween the services, the Congress passed 
the National Security Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 253, 80th Cong. ) , which was approved 
26 July 1947. Section 2 of the act includes 
the following declaration of policy; 



In enacting this legislation, it is the intent 
of Congress to provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the future security of the United 
States ; to provide for the establishment of 
integrated policies and procedures for the de- 
partments, agencies, and functions of the Gov- 
ernment relating to the national security ; to 
provide three military departments for the 
operation and administration of the Army, 
the Navy (including naval aviation and the 
United States Marine Corps), and the Air 
Force, with their assigned combat and service 
components ; to provide for their authoritative 
coordination and unified direction under ci- 
vilian control but not to merge them ; to pro- 
vide for the effective strategic direction of 
the armed forces and for their operation under 
unified control and for their integration into 
an efficient team of land, naval, and air forces. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

The National Security Council was es- 
tablished by Public Law 253, Eightieth 
Congress, 26 July 1947. The Council is 
composed of the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. In addition 
the President may designate as members 
of the Council from time to time any of 
the secretaries of the executive depart- 
ments, the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board, or the Chairman of the Research 
and Development Board. Thus it is ap- 
parent that the National Security Coun- 
cil is not part of the National Military 
Establishment. The Council is the high- 
est statutory body whose functions per- 
tain exclusively to the security of the 
Nation. 




The function of the Council is to ad- 
vise the President with respect to the 
integration of domestic, foreign, and mil- 
itary policies relating to the national se- 
curity. The specified duties of the Coun- 
cil are to assess and appraise the objec- 
tives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual 
and potential military power and to make 
recommendations to the President in con- 
nection therewith; to consider policies 
in matters of common interest to the 
several departments and agencies con- 
cerned with national security and to 
make recommendations to the President 
in connection therewith ; to furnish gen- 
eral direction to the Central Intelligence 
Agency ; and to perform such other func- 
tions as the President may direct for the 
purpose of coordinating policies and 
functions of governmental departments 
and agencies concerned with the na- 
tional security. 

Normally the functions of the Council 
are advisory with the exception of its 
relation to the Central Intelligence 
Agency which operates directly under the 
Council and to which the Council issues 
directives. The Council has a staff 
headed by a civilian Executive Secretary 
appointed by the President and consist- 
ing largely of members detailed from the 
various departments and agencies rep- 
resented on the Council. 

Mr. Sidney W. Souers is Executive 
Secretary of the Council. 

NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES 
BOARD 

The National Security Resources 
Board, a permanent civilian agency of 
Government that reports directly to the 
President, is charged by the National 
Security Act of 1947 with the responsi- 
bility for advising the President con- 
cerning the coordination of military, in- 
dustrial, and civilian mobilization, in- 
cluding (1) policies concerning industrial 
and civilian mobilization in order to as- 
sure the most effective mobilization and 
maximum utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower in the event of war; (2) pro- 
grams for the effective use in time of 
war of the Nation’s natural and indus- 
trial resources for military and civilian 



needs, for the maintenance and stabiliza- 
tion of the civilian economy in time of 
war, and for the adjustment of such econ- 
omy to war needs and conditions; (3) 
policies for unifying, in time of war, the 
activities of Federal agencies and de- 
partments engaged in or concerned with 
production, procurement, distribution, or 
transportation of military or civilian 
supplies, materials, and products; (4) 
the relationship between potential sup- 
plies of, and potential requirements for, 
manpower, resources, and productive fa- 
cilities in time of war; (5) policies for 
establishing adequate reserves of stra- 
tegic and critical material, and for the 
conservation of these reserves; and (6) 
the strategic relocation of industries, 
services, government, and economic activ- 
ities, the continuous operation of which 
is essential to the Nation’s security. 

Historical. — In Executive Order No. 
9905, dated 13 November 1947, the Presi- 
dent appointed the heads of the following 
departments as Board members: Treas- 
ury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor. The Secretary of State 
was later made a member of the Board. 
By the same Executive order the Presi- 
dent defined the functions, duties, and 
authority of the Chairman as follows: 

The Chairman of the Board shall be re- 
sponsible for the direction of the work and 
staff of the Board, including, among other 
things, the preparation and accumulation of 
factual data necessary to the formulation of 
plans, policies, and programs concerning the 
coordination of military, industrial, and civil- 
ian mobilization, for the preparation of re- 
ports of such plans, policies, and programs, 
and for submission of such reports to the 
President by the Board. 

The same Executive order also pro- 
vided : 

Pursuant to requests by the Board, all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies shall furnish 
the Board such information, reports, statistics, 
and other data or documents in their posses- 
sion or under their control or obtainable by 
them, all in the performance of their normal 
and lawful functions, and make for the Board 
such studies, investigations, and reports, as 
are, in the judgment of the Board, necessary 
or desirable to fulfill the duties and accom- 
plish the functions and purposes of the Board 
as prescribed by the National Security Act 
of 1947. 

Mr. Arthur M. Hill took his oath of 
office as Chairman of the National Se- 
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curity Resources Board on 26 September 
1947. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

The Central Intelligence Agency, under 
the direction of the National Security 
Council, is charged by the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 with coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several de- 
partments and agencies as follows: (1) 
To advise the National Security Council 
in matters concerning such intelligence 
activities of the Government departments 
and agencies as relate to national secur- 
ity ; (2) to make recommendations to the 
National Security Council for the coordi- 
nation of such intelligence activities of the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment as relate to the national security; 
(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence 
relating to the national security, and pro- 
vide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence within the Government 
using, where appropriate, existing agen- 
cies and facilities: Provided, That the 
Agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement powers, or internal-se- 
curity functions: Provided further. That 
the departments and other agencies of the 
Government shall continue to collect, eval- 
uate, correlate, and disseminate depart- 
mental intelligence : And provided further. 
That the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelli- 
gence sources and methods from unau- 
thorized disclosure; (4) to perform, for 
the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies, such additional services of com- 
mon concern as the National Security 
Council determines can be more efficiently 
accomplished centrally; and (5) to per- 
form such other functions and duties 
related to intelligence affecting the na- 
tional security as the National Security 
Council may from time to time direct. 

Historical. — The National Intelligence 
Authority was established by Presidential 
directive on 22 January 1946. The direc- 
tive designated as members of the Au- 



thority the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and one other person to be named by the 
President as his personal representative. 

The Director of Central Intelligence, 
who sat as a nonvoting member of the 
Authority, was the head of the Central 
Intelligence Group, which was under the 
direction and control of the National In- 
telligence Authority. The Director of 
Central Intelligence was advised by an 
Intelligence Advisory Board consisting of 
the heads (or their representatives) of 
the principal military and civilian intelli- 
gence agencies of the Government having 
functions related to national security, as 
determined by the National Intelligence 
Authority. 

The National Intelligence Authority 
and Central Intelligence Group ceased to 
exist on 26 September 1947 when the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency was created pur- 
suant to the provisions of the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

Directors.— The Director of Central 
Intelligence is appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from among the commissioned 
officers of the armed services or from 
among individuals in civilian life. The 
law prescribes that if a commissioned 
officer of the armed services is appointed 
as Director : 

He shall be subject to no supervision, control, 
restriction, or prohibition (military or other- 
wise) other than would be operative with re- 
spect to him if he were a civilian in no way 
connected with the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department 
of the Air Force, or the armed services or 
any component thereof ; and 

He shall not possess or exercise any super- 
vision, control, powers, or functions (other 
than such as he possesses, or is authorized or 
directed to exercise, as Director) with respect 
to the armed services or any component thereof, 
the Department of the Army, the Department 
of the Navy, or the Department of the Air 
Force, or any branch, bureau, unit or division 
thereof, or with respect to any of the per- 
sonnel (military or civilian) of any of the 
foregoing. 



DIRECTORS OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 



Rear Adm. SIDNEY W. SOUERS, USNR 

Lt. Gen. HOYT S. VANDENBERQ, U8AF 

Rear Adm. ROSCOE H. HILLENKOETTER, USN 



22 Jan 1946- 9 Jun 1946 
lOJun 1946-30 Apr 1947 
1 May 1947- 
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SCHEMATIC FUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP OF ELEMENTS 
IN NATIONAL SECURITY 




POLICY 

RESOURCES 

STRATEGY 




I NOV 48 




ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

COMMISSION 





ORGANIZATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 







UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, an independent executive agency 
of the Government, is responsible for car- 
rying out the basic atomic energy policy 
of the people of the United States, as de- 
clared in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
This policy states that, “subject at all 
times to the paramount objective of as- 
suring the common defense and security, 
the development and utilization of atomic 
energy shall, so far as practicable, be di- 
rected toward improving the public wel- 
fare, increasing the standard of living, 
strengthening free competition in private 
enterprise, and promoting world peace.” 

The Commission controls the produc- 
tion, ownership, and use of all fissionable 
materials within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, conducts an extensive pro- 
gram of federally sponsored research and 
development, provides assistance to pri- 
vate research and development agencies, 
controls restricted scientific and technical 
information as defined in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, and encourages dissemination of 
declassified data in the interest of scien- 
tific progress. It is also authorized to 
conduct research and development work 
in the military application of atomic en- 
ergy and, at the express direction of the 
President, to engage in the production of 
military weapons using fissionable ma- 
terials. 

The Commission’s major research and 
production programs are operated under 
contracts with industrial concerns, uni- 
versities, Government agencies, and pri- 
vate scientific organizations. 

Historical- — The Commission was es- 
tablished by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, approved 1 August 1946. Its first 
meeting was held 13 November of that 
year. The properties, contracts, and func- 
tions of the Manhattan District (see 
Atomic Bomb) of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, wartime operator of the atomic 
energy program, were transferred to the 
Commission at midnight, 31 December 
1946, by Executive order. Among the im- 
portant installations involved in the trans- 
fer were the uranium-235 separation 
plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn. ; the plutonium 



production plants at Hanford, Wash.; 
the weapons laboratories at Los Alamos, 
N. Mex. ; and research and development 
laboratories at Oak Ridge ; Chicago, 111. ; 
Berkeley, Calif. ; Patchogue, Long Island; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and Miamisburg, 
Ohio. 

Since assuming responsibility in the 
field of atomic energy, the Commission’s 
largest single activity has been the pro- 
duction of the fissionable materials, uran- 
ium-235 and plutonium. It has also car- 
ried on an extensive construction pro- 
gram to expand research and production 
facilities, has distributed more than 3,000 
shipments of radioisotopes for medical 
and industrial research purposes, and 
has established an atomic weapons prov- 
ing ground at Eniwetok Atoll in the Pa- 
cific. The Commission has three national 
laboratories (the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory at Chicago, the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory at Patchogue, and the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory at Oak 
Ridge) in which more than 50 universi- 
ties and private research institutions 
participate. 

To further educational advancement, 
the Commission also has established fel- 
lowship programs in the atomic energy 
aspects of medicine and biology and the 
physical sciences. 

Personnel. — The Commission is a 
largely decentralized organization, with 
the Commissioners, the General Manager 
and a staff service headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and five major management cen- 
ters, called Offices of Directed Operations, 
in New York, Chicago, Hanford, Oak 
Ridge, and Santa Fe, N. Mex. The Com- 
missioners, whose terms of office are ef- 
fective until 30 June 1950, are Chairman 
David E. Lilienthal, Robert F. Bacher, 
Sumner T. Pike, Lewis L. Strauss, and 
W. W. Way mack. They and the General 
Manager, Carroll L. Wilson, are ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

To advise the Commission on scientific 
and technical matters, there is a General 
Advisory Committee of nine members ap- 
pointed by the President. In addition, 
the Commission has established a variety 
of permanent and temporary boards and 
committees to examine and make reeom- 



mendations on specific projects in the 
atomic energy program. The Commis- 
sion reports fully on a current and con- 
tinuing basis to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Relations with the Armed Forces* — A 
Military Liaison Committee, composed of 
representatives of the Departments of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, maintains 
liaison between the Commission and the 
National Military Establishment. The 
Commission advises and consults with 
the committee on all atomic energy mat- 
ters which the committee deems to relate 
to military applications, including the 
development, manufacture, use, and stor- 
age of bombs, the allocation of fissionable 
material for military research, and the 
control of information relating to the 
manufacture or utilization of atomic 
weapons. 

The committee keeps the Commission 
informed of all atomic energy activities 
of the military services, and makes rec- 
ommendations to the Commission on mat- 
ters relating to military applications. In 
addition, the Director of the Commis- 
sion’s Division of Military Application is 
a member of the armed forces. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

The following were set forth as the 
functions of the Bureau of the Budget 
by Executive Order 8248, dated 8 Sep- 
tember 1939: (1) To assist the President 
in the preparation of the Budget and the 
formulation of the fiscal program of the 
Government; (2) to supervise and con- 
trol the administration of the Budget; 
(3) to conduct research in the develop- 
ment of improved plans of administra- 
tive organization and practice; (4) to 
aid the President to bring about more 
efficient and economical conduct of Gov- 
ernment service; (5) to assist the Presi- 
dent by clearing and coordinating de- 
partmental advice on proposed legisla- 
tion and by making recommendations as 
to Presidential action on legislative en- 
actments, in accordance with past prac- 
tice; (6) to assist in the consideration 
and clearance and, where necessary, in 
the preparation of proposed Executive 
orders and proclamations, in accordance 
with the provisions of Executive Order 



7298 of 18 February 1936; (7) to plan 
and promote the improvement, develop- 
ment, and coordination of Federal and 
other statistical services ; and (8) to keep 
the President informed of the progress 
of activities by agencies of the Govern- 
ment with respect to work proposed, work 
actually initiated, and work completed, 
together with the relative timing of work 
between the several agencies of the Gov- 
ernment — all to the end that the work 
programs of the several agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government may 
be coordinated and that the moneys ap- 
propriated by Congress may be expended 
in the most economical manner possible 
with the least possible overlapping and 
duplication of effort. 

The head of each department and estab- 
lishment is required by law to appoint a 
budget officer, whose duty it is to pre- 
pare, under his direction, the depart- 
mental estimates of appropriations and 
such supplemental or deficiency estimates 
as may be required. The budget officers 
are liaison officers between the depart- 
ments and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Historical. — The act of Congress ap- 
proved 10 June 1921 providing for a na- 
tional budget system, places upon the 
President the duty of transmitting to the 
Congress the Annual Budget, together 
with his estimates of receipts, expendi- 
tures, and other budgetary data. To aid 
the President in this duty, the same act 
created the Bureau of the Budget, locat- 
ing it in the Treasury Department, but 
placing it under the immediate direction 
of the President. Under Reorganization 
Plan I, carried out pursuant to the Re- 
organization Act of 1939, the Bureau was 
transferred from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. By the same authority the Central 
Statistical Board and the functions of the 
Central Statistical Committee were trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of the Budget 

Under rules prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, the Bureau prepares for him the 
Annual Budget and such supplemental 
and deficiency estimates as he may from 
time to time recommend to the Congress. 
The Bureau has authority under the act 
“to assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, or 
increase the estimates of the several de- 
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partments and establishments.” Under 
the Government Corporation Control Act 
approved 6 December 1945 similar author- 
ity was given the Bureau with respect to 
the preparation and review of budgets for 
wholly owned Government corporations. 
On direction of the President the Bureau 
studies and reports on the organization. 



activities, and methods of the depart- 
ments and establishments. 

Directors* — The Bureau is under the 
general supervision of the Director, who 
has as chief aides an assistant director, 
a general counsel, a chief of the field 
service, and five assistant directors in 
charge of divisions. 



DIRECTORS OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 



CHARLES Q. DAWES 

HERBERT W. LORD 

ROY ALL O. CLOBBER, Acting 

J. CLAWSON ROOP 

LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 

DANIEL W. BELL, Acting 

HAROLD D. SMITH 

PAUL H. APPLEBY, Acting.... 

JAMES E. WEBB 

PRANK PACE, JR 



23 Jon 1921-30 Jan 1922 
1 Jul 1922-31 May 1929 
1 Jan 1929-14 Aag 1929 
15 Aug 1929- 5 Mar 1933 

6 Mar 1933-31 Aag 1934 
1 Sept 1934-14 Apr 1939 

15 Apr 1939-19 Jun 1946 
20 Jan 1946-30 Jul 1946 
31 Jul 1946- 7 Jan 1949 

7 Jan 1949- 



Relations with the Army: See Fiscal and Accounting. 



DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the foreign affairs of the United 
States were conducted successively by the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence 
(1775-77), the Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs (1777-81), and the Department of 
Foreign Affairs (1781-89). The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was reconstituted, 
following the adoption of the Constitution, 
by an act of Congress approved 27 July 
1789. 

The name of the Department was 
changed to Department of State and its 
activities extended to include some of a 
purely domestic nature by an act ap- 
proved 15 September 1789, “to provide for 
the safekeeping of the Acts, Records, and 
Seal of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” Since 1789 many statutes af- 
fecting the Department have been enacted, 
but its primary functions have remained 
unaltered. 

Functions. — The principal responsi- 
bility for the determination of the policy 
of the Government in relation to interna- 
tional problems devolves upon the Depart- 
ment of State. Some of the more vital 
decisions on questions of foreign affairs 
are made by the President, but the day-to- 
day international negotiations, the spe- 
cific measures for the promotion of soli- 
darity with friendly countries, the devel- 



opment of policies and programs for 
American participation in the United Na- 
tions and other international organiza- 
tions, and the conduct of the voluminous 
correspondence with the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of the United 
States as well as with the representatives 
of foreign powers accredited to the United 
States, are delegated to the Department 
of State. Certain domestic duties of the 
Department have been transferred from 
time to time, by legislation, to other agen- 
cies, including the Departments of Jus- 
tice, the Interior, and Commerce, but the 
Department of State is still charged with 
such duties as the custody of the Great 
Seal of the United States, the publication 
of the Statutes at Large , and the conduct 
of correspondence with the States of the 
Union on the ratification of proposed 
amendments to the Constitution and on 
the “ascertainment” of presidential elec- 
tors. 

Organization. — The work of the De- 
partment is directed by the Secretary of 
State, who is the highest ranking mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. He is at the head not 
only of the home establishment in Wash- 
ington but also of the Foreign Service of 
the United States in lands abroad. 

The directors of the 18 offices of the De- 
partment report to the Secretary and the 
Under Secretaries, directly or indirectly, 
as follows: 
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Directly: Office of United Nations Af- 
fairs. 

Through the Assistant Secretary for 
Political Affairs: Office of American Re- 
public Affairs, Office of European Affairs, 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs, and Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs. 

Through the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs: Office of Public Affairs, 
Office of International Information, and 
Office of Educational Exchange. 

Through the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs: Office of International 
Trade Policy, Office of Financial and De- 
velopment Policy, and Office of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner. 

Through the Assistant Secretary for 
Transportation and Communications: Of- 
fice of Transport and Communications. 

Through the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration: Office of the Foreign 
Service, Office of Departmental Adminis- 
tration, Office of Budget and Planning, 
and Office of Controls. 

Through the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Research and Intelligence: 
Office of Intelligence Research, and Office 
of Libraries and Intelligence Acquisition. 

The Legal Adviser, having equal rank 
with the Assistant Secretaries, advises the 
Secretary on all matters of a legal char- 
acter concerning the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

The Foreign Service of the United States 
includes (1) ambassadors and ministers, 
(2) Foreign Service officers, (3) Foreign 
Service Reserve officers (specialists in 
economics, cultural affairs, agriculture, 
and other fields), (4) Foreign Service 
staff officers and employees, (5) consular 
agents, and (6) alien clerks and em- 
ployees. Those in the first four categories 
are required to be American citizens; 
those in the fifth category may be either 
of American or foreign nationality. Offi- 
cers in the Foreign Service are listed in 
the Department’s quarterly Foreign Serv- 
ice List. Foreign Service officers are ordi- 
narily assigned as chiefs of mission (am- 
bassadors or ministers), counselors of 
embassy or legation, attaches, diplomatic 
secretaries, consuls general, consuls, or 
vice consuls. Diplomatic representatives 
of the United States are accredited to the 
following countries: 



Embassies: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India* 1 Iran, Iraq, Italy, Ko- 
rea, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Republic of the Philippines, Po- 
land, Portugal, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Legations: Austria, Bulgaria, Estonia,* 
Ethiopia, Finland, Hungary, Iceland, 
Ireland, Latvia,* Lebanon, Liberia, Lith- 
uania, 2 Luxembourg, Morocco, New Zea- 
land, Rumania, Saudi Arabia (Kingdom 
of), Switzerland, Syria, Union of South 
Africa, Yemen. 

The United States maintains an Of- 
fice of the Personal Representative of the 
President at Vatican City. 

The United States maintains the fol- 
lowing special offices : Office of the United 
States Political Adviser on German Af- 
fairs, at Berlin; Office of the United 
States Political Adviser to the Supreme 
Commander for Allied Powers, at Tokyo ; 
and Office of United States Political Ad- 
viser to the Commander, British-United 
States Zone, Free Territory of Trieste, 
at Trieste. 

Certain of the above offices are author- 
ized to perform consular duties as well 
as diplomatic functions. In addition, the 
United States maintains approximately 
250 consular offices in cities throughout 
the world. 

RELATIONS WITH THE MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 

State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordi- 
nating Committee (SANACC). — With the 
enactment of the National Security Act 
of 1947, SANACC replaced the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC) 



1 The ambassador to India is also accred- 
ited as minister to Nepal, but no office Is main- 
tained there. 

* Closed. 
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which was established in December 1945 
upon the realization of the need for closer 
and more effective coordination between 
the State Department and the military 
agencies of the Government. The Terms 
of Reference of SAN ACC, approved 5 No- 
vember 1947, provided that the agency is 
designated to “reconcile and coordinate 
the action to be taken by the Departments 
of State, Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
matters of common interest, and under 
the chairmanship of the Department of 
State will be responsible for the coordi- 
nation of policy on politico-military ques- 
tions referred to it.” It is further pro- 
vided that “action taken and decisions 
made by SANACC will be construed as 
action and decisions by, and the approved 
policy of, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, as well as the Secretaries of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force.” The mem- 
bers of SANACC are an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (Chairman), the Under- 
secretary of the Army, the Undersecre- 
tary of the Navy, and an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. SANACC consists 
of four geographical subcommittees, eight 
functional subcommittees and various ad 
hoc committees, consisting of top level 
personnel from the four departments, and 
also maintains an active secretariat with 
personnel detailed from the four depart- 
ments. 

SANACC maintains close liaison with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and numerous 
papers are referred to that agency for 
consideration from a military point of 
view. 

A close working relationship is also 
maintained with the National Security 
Council through the executive secretary 
of that agency. SANACC advises and 
assists the NSC, including the prepara- 
tion of such reports and studies as may 
be requested by the NSC. Matters of a 
major poliey nature, requiring Presiden- 
tial approval are referred by SANACC 
to the NSC. 

In the first 3 years of its existence, 
SANACC has approved approximately 800 
policy papers. It serves as an effective 
clearing house for the coordination of 



politico-military problems which can be 
decided at the Under or Assistant Secre- 
tary level. 

Military, Naval, and Air Attache Sys- 
tems. — The Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force maintain, in close 
cooperation with the State Department, 
world-wide military, naval and air at- 
tachd systems.* These attaches are the 
representatives of the secretaries and 
service chiefs of their respective depart- 
ments; are accredited members of the 
diplomatic staff of the embassy or lega- 
tion to which assigned ; and serve as mil- 
itary advisers to the chief of the diplo- 
matic mission. 

In accordance with a Presidential di- 
rective of 2 March 1940, military, naval, 
and air attaehds take place and prece- 
dence next in succession after the coun- 
selor of embassy or legation, or at a post 
where the Department of State has 
deemed it unnecessary to assign a coun- 
selor, after the senior secretary; prece- 
dence among themselves is determined 
by their respective grades and seniority 
therein. 

National War College. — World War II 
pointed up more sharply than ever be- 
fore the necessity, both in war and in 
peace, for an integration of effort and 
understanding among the agencies of 
Government which operate to further 
the national security. Accordingly, the 
Secretary of State agreed on 1 February 
1946 to the joint sponsorship and par- 
ticipation by the State, War, and Navy 
Departments in the National War Col- 
lege. Six officers of the Department of 
State and 12 of the Foreign Service have 
been detailed to the College- 



*On 1 May 1948 a total of 640 Army and 
Air Force individuals (258 officers, 55 warrant 
officers, and 327 enlisted men) were on mili- 
tary and air attach^ duty in 59 different na- 
tions; and as of 1 January 1948 the Navy 
Department had a total of 120 officers on 
naval attach^ duty in 43 different nations. 
The creation in 1947 of the separate Depart- 
ment of the Air Force presaged certain evolu- 
tionary changes in the military attach^ sys- 
tem ; these were in process as this book was 
published. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 



THOMAS JEFFERSON 22 Mar 1790-31 Dee 1798 

EDMUND RANDOLPH 2 Jan 1794-20 Aug 1796 

TIMOTHY PICKERING (ad interim) 20 Aug 1795- 9 Dec 1796 

CHARLES LEE (ad interim) * 13 May 1800- 6 Jun 1800 

JOHN MARSHALL (ad interim) » 6 Jun 1800- 4 Feb 1801 

4 Feb 1801- 4 Mar 1801 

LEVI LINCOLN (ad interim) 9 6 Mar 1801- 1 May 1801 

JAMES MADISON 2 May 1801- 3 Mar 1809 

(No Secretary of State or Acting Secretary of State 4-6 Mar. 1809.) 

ROBERT SMITH. 6 Mar 1809- 1 Apr 1811 

JAMES MONROE (ad interim) * . 6 Apr 1811-30 Sept 1814 

1 Oct 1814r-28 Feb 1815 
1 Mar 1816- 3 Mar 1817 

JOHN GRAHAM (ad interim) « 4 Mar 1817- 9 Mar 1817 

RICHARD RUSH (ad interim) 9 10 Mar 1817-22 Sept 1817 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 22 Sept 1817- 3 Mar 1825 

DANIEL BRENT (ad interim) « 4 Mar 1826- 7 Mar 1825 

HENRY OLAY 7 Mar 1825- 3 Mar 1829 

JAMES A. HAMILTON (ad interim) 4 Mar 1829-27 Mar 1829 

MARTIN VAN BUREN 28 Mar 1829-23 May 1831 

EDWARD LIVINGSTON 24 May 1831-29 May 1833 

LOUIS McLANE (recess commission) 29 May 1833-30 Jun 1834 

LOUIS FORSYTH 1 Jul 1834- 3 Mar 1841 

JACOB L. MARTIN (ad interim) « 4 Mar 1841- 5 Mar 1841 

DANIEL WEBSTER 6 Mar 1841- 8 May 1843 

HUGH LEGARE (ad interim) 9 9 May 1843-20 Jun 1843 

WILLIAM S. DERRICK (ad interim) ! 21 Jun 1843-23 Jun 1843 

ABEL P. UPSHUR (ad Interim ) 9 24 Jun 1843-28 Feb 1844 

JOHN NELSON (ad interim) 9 29 Feb 1844-31 Mar 1844 

JOHN O. CALHOUN 1 Apr 1844-10 Mar 1845 

JAMES BUCHANAN . 10 Mar 1845- 7 Mar 1849 

JOHN M. CLAYTON , 8 Mar 1849-22 Jul 1850 

DANIEL WEBSTER 23 Jul 1850-24 Oct 1852 

CHARLES M. CONRAD (ad interim) 25 Oct 1852- 5 Nov 1852 

EDWARD EVERETT 6 Nov 1852- 3 Mar 1853 

WILLIAM HUNTER, JR. (ad interim) «. 4 Mar 1853- 7 Mar 1853 

WILLIAM L. MARCY 8 Mar 1853- 6 Mar 1857 

LEWIS CASS. 6 Mar 1857-14 Dec 1860 

WILLIAM HUNTER, JR. (ad interim) 15 Dec 1860-16 Dec 1860 

JEREMIAH S. BLACK 17 Dec 1860- 5 Mar 1861 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD 6 Mar 1861- 4 Mar 1869 

ELIHU B. WA8HBURNE 5 Mar 1869-16 Mar 1869 

HAMILTON FISH , 17 Mar 1869-12 Mar 1877 

WILLIAM M. EVARTS 12 Mar 1877- 7 Mar 1881 

JAMES G. BLAINE 7 Mar 1881-19 Dec 1881 

FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 19 Dec 1881- 6 Mar 1885 

THOMAS F. BAYARD 7 Mar 1885- 6 Mar 1889 

JAMES G. BLAINE . 7 Mar 1889- 4 Jun 1892 

WILLIAM F. WHARTON (ad interim) 9 4 Jun 1892-29 Jun 1892 

JOHN W. FOSTER 29 Jun 1892-23 Feb 1893 

WILLIAM F. WHARTON (ad interim) 9 24 Feb 1893- 6 Mar 1893 

WALTER Q. GRESHAM 7 Mar 1893-28 May 1895 

EDWIN F. UHL (ad interim) 9 28 May 1895- 9 Jun 1895 

RICHARD OLNEY 10 Jun 1895- 5 Mar 1897 

JOHN SHERMAN. 6 Mar 1897-27 Apr 1898 



1 Secretary of War during this period. 

2 Attorney General. 

a Mar shall retired as Secretary of State to assume his duties as Chief Justice of the United States, but continued 
to serve as Secretary of State ad interim through Mar. 4, 1801. 

4 Monroe retired as Secretary of State to assume his duties as Secretary of War, but served as Secretary of State 
ad interim until he was recommissioned as Secretary of State and entered once more upon his duties in that 
capacity. 

9 Chief Clerk of the Department. 

« Secretary of the Navy during this period. 

9 Secretary of War. 

* Assistant Secretary of State. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE— Continued 



WILLIAM R. DAY 28 Apr 1898-16 Sept 1898 

ALVEY A. ADEE (ad Interim) * 17 Sept 1898-29 Sept 1898 

JOHN HAY 30 Sept 1898- 1 Jul 1908 

FRANCIS B. LOOMIS (ad interim) • lJul 1905-18 Jul 1908 

ELIHU ROOT 19 Jul 1908-27 Jan 1909 

ROBERT BACON 27 Jan 1909- 5 Mar 1909 

PHILANDER C. KNOX 6 Mar 1909- 5 Mar 1913 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 5 Mar 1913- 9 Jun 1916 

ROBERT LANSING «• 9 Jun 1918-23 Feb 1920 

FRANK LYON POLK (ad interim) » 14 Feb 1920-14 Mar 1920 

(No Secretary of State or Acting Secretary of State, 15-21 Mar. 1920.) 

BAINBRIDGE COLBY 23 Mar 1920- 4 Mar 1921 

CHARLES EVANS HIJGHES 5 Alar 1921— 4 Alar 1928 

FRANK BILLINGS KELLOGG 6 Mar 1925-28 Mar 1929 

HENRY LEWIS STIMSON 28 Mar 1929- 4 Mar 1933 

CORDELL HULL 4 Mar 1933-30 Nov 1944 

EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR 1 Dec 1944-27 Jun 1948 

JAMES F. BYRNES 3 Jul 1948-21 Jan 1947 

GEORGE C. MARSHALL 21 Jan 1947-20 Jan 1949 

DEAN ATCHESON 20 Jan 1949- 



8 Assistant Secretary of State. 

* Second Assistant Secretary of State. 

1* Counselor of the Department from 9-23 June, when he became Secretary of State. 

11 Under Secretary of State. 
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NATIONAL MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Title II of the National Security Act 
of 1948 established the National Military 
Establishment with a Secretary of De- 
fense as the head thereof and comprised 
of a Department of the Army, a Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and a Department of 
the Air Force together with a War Coun- 
cil , a Joint Chief 8 of Staff , including a 
Joint Staff, a Munitions Board, and a 
Research and Development Board. 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

The Secretary of Defense is appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. (A person who has within 10 
years been on active duty as a commis- 
sioned officer in a Regular component of 
the armed services is not eligible for ap- 



pointment as Secretary of Defense. ) The 
Secretary of Defense is the principal as- 
sistant to the President in all matters re- 
lating to the national security, and under 
the direction of the President and subject 
to the provisions of the National Security 
Act performs the following duties: (1) 
Establishes general policies and programs 
for the National Military Establishment 
and for all of the departments and agen- 
cies therein; (2) exercises general di- 
rection, authority, and control over such 
departments and agencies; (3) takes ap- 
propriate steps to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication or overlapping in the fields of 
procurement, supply, transportation, stor- 
age, health and research; and (4) super- 
vises and coordinates the preparation of 
the budget estimates of the departments 
and agencies comprising the National 
Military Establishment; formulates and 
determines the budget estimates for sub- 
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mittal to the Bureau of the Budget ; and 
supervises the budget programs of such 
departments and agencies under the ap- 
plicable appropriation act. The act pro- 
vides, however, that (1) nothing therein 
shall prevent the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force from presenting to 
the President or to the Director of the 
Budget, after first so informing the Sec- 
retary of Defense, any report or recom- 
mendation relating to his department 
which h^ may deem necessary; and (2) 
that the Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Navy, and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force shall be adminis- 
tered as individual executive departments 
by their respective Secretaries and all 
powers and duties relating to such de- 
partments not specifically conferred upon 
the Secretary of Defense by this act shall 
be retained by each of their respective 
Secretaries. 

The Secretary of Defense submits an- 
nual written reports to the President and 
the Congress covering expenditures, work, 
and accomplishments of the National 
Military Establishment, together with 
such recommendations as he shall deem 
appropriate. 

Officers of the armed services may be 
detailed to duty as assistants and per- 
sonal aides to the Secretary of Defense, 
but he is not authorized to establish a 
military staff. He is authorized to ap- 
point and has appointed three civilian 
special assistants to advise and assist 
him in the performance of his duties. 

Recognizing that little of a construc- 
tive nature could be accomplished by pyr- 
amiding a large staff superstructure over 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the Secretary of Defense has 
established an organization that, with 
representatives from the departments 
and agencies involved, works as a “board 
of directors,” talking out problems, agree- 
ing on solutions, and initiating correc- 
tive action. Thus, with a small staff, uni- 
fication is being accomplished and the 
policies of the Secretary enforced while 
at the same time mutual confidence and 
trust among the departments and agen- 
cies is building up. 



The President appointed Mr. James 
Forrestal the first Secretary of Defense ; 
he took his oath of office 17 September 
1947. Mr. Louis Johnson succeeded him 
28 March 1949. 

WAR COUNCIL 

The War Council is composed of the 
Secretary of Defense, as Chairman, who 
has the power of decision ; the Secretary 
of the Army ; the Secretary of the Navy ; 
the Secretary of the Air Force ; the Chief 
of Staff, United States Army ; the Chief 
of Naval Operations; and the Chief of 
Staff, United States Air Force. The War 
Council advises the Secretary of Defense 
on matters of broad policy relating to 
the armed forces, and considers and re- 
ports on such other matters as the Sec- 
retary of Defense may direct. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Created during World War II, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was given legislative rec- 
ognition as a permanent agency by sec- 
tion 211 (a) of the National Security Act 
of 1947. The JCS consist of the Chief of 
Staff, United States Army; the Chief of 
Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force ; and the Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief, if there 
be one. 

Subject to the authority and direction 
of the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, it is the duty of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (1) to prepare strategic plans and 
to provide for the strategic direction of 
the military forces; (2) to prepare joint 
logistic plans and to assign to the mili- 
tary services logistic responsibilities in 
accordance with such plans; (3) to estab- 
lish unified commands in strategic areas 
when such unified commands are in the 
interest of national security; (4) to for- 
mulate policies for joint training of the 
military forces ; (5) to formulate policies 
for coordinating the education of mem- 
bers of the military forces; (6) to review 
major material and personnel require- 
ments of the military forces, in accordance 
with strategic and logistic plans; and (7) 
to provide United States representation 
on the Military Staff Committee of the 
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United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff act as the prin- 
cipal military advisers to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense and perform 
such other duties as the President and the 
Secretary of Defense may direct or as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Historical. — The establishment of the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
an outgrowth of the Anglo-American mili- 
tary staff conference held in Washington 
from 24 December 1941 to 14 January 
1942. 

The JCS were the United States repre- 
sentatives on the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(CCS) ; 1 the members of the JCS were, in 
principle, the opposite numbers of the 
members of the already existent British 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, i. e., the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, Chief of the 
Air Staff, and the First Sea Lord (Chief 
of the Naval Staff). Additionally, in 
July 1942, there was added to the JCS a 
fourth member, the Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief (the President). 
The JCS became the principal United 
States agency for coordination between 
the Army and the Navy. While the older 
Joint Board * did not go out of existence, 
its activities were largely assumed by the 
JCS. The first meeting of the JCS as an 
organized body was held on 9 February 
1942. 

The functions and duties of the JCS 
were not formally defined during the war 
period. The absence of any written defini- 
tion of duties allowed great flexibility of 
organization and the extension of activi- 
ties in accordance with the requirements 
of the war. The JCS advised the Presi- 
dent with regard to military strategy, the 
requirements, production, and allocation 
of munitions and shipping, the manpower 
needs of the armed forces, and matters 
of joint Army-Navy policy. Besides col- 
laborating with the British as part of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, the JCS, under 
the direction of the President, made joint 
strategic plans and issued directives to 



1 See note 1 at the end of this section. 
* See note 2 at the end of this section. 



implement them. The JCS was responsi- 
ble for the strategic conduct of the war in 
areas for which the United States had 
been assigned sole or primary responsi- 
bility. The JCS also supervised the op- 
erations of the Office of Strategic Services 
and the Army-Navy Staff College. 

The JCS organization included the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves, the 
Joint Deputy Chiefs of Staff, the Secre- 
tariat, and a number of standing com- 
mittees, which were variously created, 
altered, or abolished from time to time 
according to need. Most of these stand- 
ing committees were composed of part- 
time members, whose JCS functions were 
auxiliary to their primary working as- 
signments in the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. Many of the standing commit- 
tees were supported by full-time working 
subcommittees or staffs and also by ad 
hoc committees. Some of the commit- 
tees, though not all, had corresponding 
Combined Chiefs of Staff counterparts; 
in most such cases the members of the 
JCS committee served as the United 
States members of the corresponding 
Combined Chiefs of Staff committee. 
There were also many ad hoc committees 
and subcommittees at the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff level. 

The records of the JCS and its com- 
mittees, including the United States 
copies of the records of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and its committees, 1942- 
45, are in the custody of the Secretariat, 
JCS ; extend to about 950 linear feet, in- 
cluding some duplicate papers ; and con- 
sist of agenda, minutes, charters, mem- 
bership rosters, memoranda of informa- 
tion, case papers, correspondence, work- 
ing papers, and miscellaneous records. 
The records are filed in general in ac- 
cordance with the War Department Deci- 
mal File System, as modified to provide 
for papers of a joint or combined nature. 
For security reasons these records are 
not available to outside agencies or in- 
dividuals. 

Organization. — The present JCS or- 
ganization includes the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee, the Secretariat, the 
Historical Section, and the United States 
representatives on the United Nations 
Military Staff Committee. 
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The Joint Strategic Survey Committee 
(JSSC) is composed of one flag officer of 
the Navy, one general officer of the Army, 
and one general officer of the Air Force. 
The committee has no working groups 
under it other than secretariat personnel. 
The JSSC was organized in November 
1942 to meet the necessity which had be- 
come apparent to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for a senior advisory group of experienced 
officers, separated from operational and 
administrative burdens, who could main- 
tain a broad and detached view of grand 
strategy and advise the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff accordingly. During the war the 
committee dealt primarily with questions 
of over-all military strategy connected 
with the conduct of the war, and with 
political (international) questions hav- 
ing military implications. Since the war, 
the committee continues as the senior pol- 
icy advisory group of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the bulk of its work having 
shifted from military strategy to the re- 
lation between national security and na- 
tional policy. 

The Secretariat, which was organized 
concurrently with the JCS in January 
1942, coordinates the activities of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and provides all admin- 
istrative services for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Joint Staff. These include 
personnel, budget, travel, space, supplies 
and equipment, mail, file and messenger 
service, and publications (including edit- 
ing, drafting, and duplicating service) 
and secretarial and conference reporting 
service. The Secretariat is also responsi- 
ble for internal security within the area 
occupied by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
for processing JCS employees and per- 
sonnel of other agencies who are required 
to work within the restricted area on 
maintenance, communications and serv- 
ices, for character and loyalty investiga- 
tions. 

The Historical Section was established 
to compile and write for the record a 
history of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
historical account is currently incom- 
plete and is not available to outside 
agencies or individuals. 

The chief function of the United States 
representatives on the United Nations 
Military Staff Committee is to keep the 



Joint Chiefs of Staff advised of strategic 
plans and political military developments 
of the Military Staff Committee, to pro- 
mote and support policies and plans of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in committee ac- 
tions and to fulfill the commitments of 
the United States as defined in the United 
Nations Charter. (See Index.) 

JOINT STAFF 

The National Security Act of 1947 au- 
thorized the establishment, under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, of a Joint Staff 
to consist of not to exceed 100 officers 
and to be composed of approximately 
equal numbers of officers from each of the 
3 armed services. 

The Joint Staff operates under a Direc- 
tor appointed by the JCS* and consists of 
three groups (the Joint Strategic Plans 
Group, the Joint Intelligence Group, and 
the Joint Logistic Plans Group) each one 
of which is the full-time working and 
supporting agency to a part-time commit- 
tee of corresponding name — that is, the 
Joint Strategic Plans Committee 
(JSPC), the Joint Intelligence Commit- 
tee ( JIC), and the Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee (JLPC). 

The Joint Strategic Plans Committee 
prepares studies and plans on current and 
future strategic and related military pol- 
icy. The Deputy Director for strategic 
plans is a full-time member of the com- 
mittee and he is assisted, part-time, by 
three members, one from each of the three 
services. The Joint Strategic Plans Group 
is the working organization for the com- 
mittee. This group and committee are 
responsible for making recommendations 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the strate- 
gic direction of the military forces, in- 
cluding the requirements for and strategic 
deployment of such forces. Strategic 
plans, studies, and estimates are prepared 
covering all phases and forms of warfare ; 
recommendations are made for estab- 
lishing unified commands in areas where 
such commands are in the interest of na- 
tional security; and policies are formu- 
lated for joint training of military forces. 

♦The first, and present Director of the 
Joint Staff is Maj. Gen. A. M. Gruenther, 
USA. 
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From a historical point of view, the 
JSPO is the outgrowth of the Joint Staff 
Planners (JSP) of World War II, which 
committee was a continuation, under a 
new name and with enlarged member- 
ship, of the Joint Planning Committee of 
the Joint Board. Although the JSP re- 
ceived no charter from the JCS until May 
1943, it met as early as 13 February 1942 
and functioned regularly thereafter. Its 
duties varied somewhat as other com- 
mittees were created or discontinued, but 
throughout the war it was the agency 
charged with the preparation of joint 
war plans and with furnishing strategic 
guidance to those agencies of the JCS 
and the two services concerned with war 
plans. It represented the JCS on the 
Combined Staff Planners. The members 
of JSP, who also had heavy planning 
responsibilities within the War and Navy 
Departments, were assisted in their JCS 
functions by a full-time subcommittee. 
This working committee, which was a 
continuation of the Joint Strategic Com- 
mittee of the Joint Board, was given a 
directive by the JCS on 9 March 1942 
and first called the Joint U. S. Strategic 
Committee (not to be confused with the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee). In 
May 1943 it was given a charter and re- 
named the Joint War Plans Committee 
(JWPC), as which it was known through- 
out the remainder of the war. 

The Joint Intelligence Committee fur- 
nishes intelligence information for the 
use of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their 
supporting components. They advise 
and assist the Joint Chiefs - of Staff on 
problems of intelligence policy and co- 
ordination and give maximum support to 
the integration of Government intelli- 
gence activities through the Central In- 
telligence Agency. The JIC consists of 
one member, full-time (Deputy Director 
for Intelligence), and three members, 
part-time, one from each of the three 
services. The Joint Intelligence Group 
is the working organization for the JIC. 

Historically, the JIC stems from a 
Joint Board Committee of the same name 
organized in 1941. Reorganized in 1942 
and formally chartered by the JCS in May 
1943, it served throughout the war fur- 
nishing intelligence to the JCS and other 



JCS agencies and representing the JCS 
on the Combined Intelligence Committee 
(US and UK). As originally constituted, 
the JIC was composed of the directors of 
the intelligence services of the Army and 
Navy and representatives of the State 
Department, the Board of Economic War- 
fare (later Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion), and the Coordinator of Information 
(later Director of Strategic Services). 
The charter of May 1943 added the di- 
rector of the Intelligence Staff of the 
Army Air Forces. This membership re- 
mained unchanged throughout the war. 
The JIC was assisted by a full-time sub- 
committee and some ten or more special 
subcommittees. The permanent working 
staff was organized by the JIC early in 
1942 as the Joint Intelligence Subcommit- 
tee ( JISC) . Its status was formalized in 
the JIC charter of May 1943. Two months 
later, the JISC was renamed the Joint 
Intelligence Staff (JIS). The JIS was 
given a JCS charter in May 1944 and 
operated under it throughout the re- 
mainder of the war. 

The Joint Logistics Plans Committee is 
the primary logistics planning and ad- 
visory agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This committee consists of one member, 
full-time, for logistics plans, and three 
members, part-time, one from each of the 
three services. The Joint Logistics Plans 
Group is the working organization for this 
committee. The committee advises on 
the logistics aspects to be considered in 
the preparation of joint war plans and 
prepares logistics plans to implement the 
war plans. An over-all logistics plan 
which will serve as guidance for the De- 
partments of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
to determine detailed logistic programs 
is prepared and maintained. 

The JLPC traces its history to the 
Joint Administrative Committee (JAdC) 
which was established in May 1943 to 
relieve the Joint Staff Planners from 
matters not directly connected with war 
plans. Although the original JAdC char- 
ter was vague as to its functions, it soon 
became primarily concerned with logis- 
tical problems, and it was renamed the 
Joint Logistics Committee (JLC) in Oc- 
tober 1943. As such, it became the pri- 
mary logistics advisory and planning 
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committee of the JCS as well as the 
agency to which were referred miscel- 
laneous matters not properly within the 
scope of any other JCS committee. Its 
members were also members of the Com- 
bined Administrative Committee. In No- 
vember 1943 a working subcommittee, 
known as the Joint Logistics Plans Com- 
mittee (JLPC) was established. It con- 
sisted of six permanent members with a 
varying number of additional associate 
members from the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

In the formation of the Joint Staff the 
Joint Logistics Committee of the JCS 
was retitled as the Joint Logistics Plans 
Committee, while its working subcom- 
mittee, previously called by that name, 
became the Joint Logistics Plans Group. 

OTHER JCS COMMITTEES* 

In addition to the foregoing agencies, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are supported 
by a number of additional committees. 

The Joint Munitions Allocation Com- 
mittee (JMAC) assists the Joint Logis- 
tics Plans Committee of the Joint Staff 
on matters relating to the allocation of 
finished munitions to the armed forces. 

Historically, the JMAC stems from the 
United States members on the Munitions 
Assignment Board , a chartered agency 
given a separate charter in May 1943 by 
the JCS as the U. 8. Representatives, 
Munitions Assignment Board, Washing- 
ton (USMBW). The name of this body 
was changed to the Joint Munitions Al- 
location Committee in November 1943, as 
which it continued throughout the war. 
Composed of Army and Navy officers, the 
JMAC allocated finished munitions to 
the military services for the JCS, besides 
furnishing United States representation 
on the Munitions Assignment Board in 
Washington. 

The Joint Military Transportation Com- 
mittee (JMTC) assists the Joint Logistics 
Plans Committee of the Joint Staff on 
matters relating to military transporta- 
tion in support of over-all logistics plans. 

Although the JMTC received no charter 
from the JCS until May 1943, it held its 
first meeting on 10 March 1942 and ap- 

*See Boards, Commissions, and Committees 
for list thereof. 



pears to have functioned in the interim 
on the basis of the CCS directive to the 
Combined Military Transportation Com- 
mittee (CMTC). In addition to being the 
United States representatives on the 
CMTC, the JMTC was the JCS agency 
charged with cognizance of military over- 
seas transportation. It was composed of 
two officers of the Army and two officers 
of the Navy until June 1945, when three 
officers of each service were authorized. 
In addition, a representative of the War 
Shipping Administration was an associate 
member until that agency was dissolved 
on 1 September 1946. 

The Joint Communications-Electronics 
Committee ( JCEC), which consists of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, the 
Chief of the Naval Communications, and 
the Director of Communications, US Air 
Force, is the agency of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff charged with cognizance of com- 
munications and electronics insofar as 
they pertain to matters for which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are responsible. 

The JCEC traces its history back 
through the Joint Communications Board, 
abolished 21 May 1948, to the Joint Com- 
munications Committee (JCC) which was 
established by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in April 1942. In this form it was 
separate in organization and different in 
membership from the United States rep- 
resentatives on the Washington Communi- 
cations Board, a CCS agency. When the 
Washington Communications Board was 
reconstituted as the Combined Communi- 
cations Board by the CCS in July 1942, 
the JCS reconstituted the JCC as the 
Joint Communications Board. The JCB 
was composed of two officers from the 
Army and two from the Navy who were 
also the United States members of the 
Combined Communications Board. These 
part-time members were assisted by a 
large number of part- and full-time agen- 
cies organized into groups, committees, 
and subcommittees on various aspects of 
communications problems. The JCB con- 
tinued on this basis throughout the war. 

The Joint Meteorological Committee 
(JMC) has cognizance of meteorological 
matters and is charged with coordinat- 
ing allocation of equipment to meet oper- 
ational needs, preparation of joint 
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studies, basic meteorological methods 
and procedures and all other meteorolog- 
ical matters except research and devel- 
opment, which are a joint application. 

The JMC was established by the JOS 
in October 1942 to coordinate meteorolog- 
ical matters of joint application. It con- 
sisted of one representative each from 
the Weather Bureau (Department of 
Commerce), the Army Air Forces, and 
the Navy. The members of the JMC were 
also the United States members of the 
Combined Meteorological Committee. 
They were assisted by several subcom- 
mittees, including those on equipment, 
research and development, weather com- 
munications, weather plans, oceanog- 
raphy, and climatology. The JMC 
existed in this form throughout the war. 

The Joint Civil Affairs Committee 
(JCAC) advises the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on the military aspects of civil affairs 
(military government) including supply 
and related matters with respect to the 
occupied or liberated areas. (See Civil 
Affairs and Military Government.) The 
JCAC is responsible for civil affairs plan- 
ning relative to occupied areas or areas 
to be occupied as a result of joint opera- 
tions and Insures that estimates of civil 
requirements are considered in relation 
to over-all logistics support. 

The JCAC was established by the JCS 
in March 1945, although there had been 
a Combined Civil Affairs Committee since 
July 1943. Prior to that time the Civil 
Affairs Division of the War Department, 
the Joint Strategic Survey Committee , 
and the Joint Postwar Committee* had all 
been concerned with long-range civil af- 
fairs problems, particularly those relat- 
ing to surrender terms and other post- 
hostilities arrangements. The JCAC was 
created to advise the JCS on the military 
aspects of civil affairs for enemy or en- 
emy-held areas that were occupied by 
joint operations. The membership of 
JCAC, unlike that of the Combined Civil 
Affairs Committee, was entirely military, 
three officers of the Army, one of whom 
was from the Air Forces, and three offi- 
cers of the Navy. One Army and one 
Navy officer were also members of the 
Combined Civil Affairs Committee. 

•See note 3 which follows. 



Note 1. — The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(CCS) was established by the President of the 
United States and the British Prime Minister 
as a result of the United States-United King- 
dom military staff conference held in Wash- 
ington from 24 December 1941 to 14 January 
1942. The first meeting of the CCS was held 
on 23 January 1942, and the committee was 
continued throughout the war. The CCS re- 
ported to the President and to the Prime Min- 
ister. It collaborated in the formulation and 
execution of policies and plans concerning 
the strategic conduct of the war, the broad 
program of war requirements, the aUocation 
of munitions resources, and the requirements 
for oversea transportation for the fighting 
services of the united nations. 

The United States members were the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, described above. The British 
members were the Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
consisting of the First Sea Lord, the phief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and the Chief 
of the Air Staff, or their representatives in 
Washington. The latter, who normally met 
with the United States members in place of 
their principals, were the senior officers from 
their respective services on the British Joint 
Staff Mission in Washington. In addition, 
a fourth British member (first Field Mar- 
shal Sir John Dill, later Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson) represented the Prime 
Minister (in his capacity as Minister of De- 
fence) . 

The CCS organization included the Com- 
bined Secretariat and a number of committees, 
each of which had both United States and 
British members, the United States members 
being also the members of the corresponding 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization in nearly 
all cases. The oversea commands that were 
essentially inter- Allied in character (Allied 
Force Headquarters ; Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces ; and the South- 
east Asia Command) were under the general 
control of the CCS. 

Note 2. — The Joint Board (JB), sometimes 
known as the Joint Army and Navy Board, 
was organized in 1908 to make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on matters referred to it in- 
volving cooperation of the Army and the Navy. 
After reorganization in 1919, it was also 
authorized to initiate recommendations on 
questions which had not been referred to it. 
In 1939 the JB was placed under the direction 
of the President. The Board was active until 
early 1942, when its functions were largely 
taken over by the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS). 
Until then the JB prepared joint war plans, 
supervised joint training programs, advised 
the President concerning national and hemi- 
spheric defense measures, and made recom- 
mendations on various other joint questions. 
After 1942 the JCS made occasional recom- 
mendations in the name of the JB until the 
latter was formally dissolved on 1 September 
1947. 

The JB had three subordinate agencies : the 
Joint Planning Committee , created in 1919 ; 
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the Joint Economy Board , established in 1933 ; 
and the Joint Intelligence Committee, organ- 
ized in the latter part of 1941. The Joint 
Planning Committee was the most active of 
these and was reorganized several times be- 
tween 1939 and 1942; in 1941 its member- 
ship was reduced and the Joint Strategic Com- 
mittee was created as its working subcom- 
mittee. Other joint agencies, such as the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, the Aero- 
nautical Board, and the Joint Selective Service 
Committee, submitted certain types of recom- 
mendations through the JB, but they were not 
otherwise subordinate to it. 

The records of the JB, 1939-45, as well as 
its pre-1939 and its few post-1945 records, 
are in the custody of the Secretariat, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ; extend to 14 linear feet ; and 
consist of minutes, case papers, and miscel- 
laneous records. For security reasons, these 
records are not available to outside agencies 
or individuals. 

Note 3. — Early in 1944 the Joint Staff 
Planners created a special subcommittee to 
study questions concerning postwar military 
bases. As other postwar problems began to 
arise, especially as to the disarmament, de- 
mobilization, and demilitarization of the Axis 
nations, the JCS established the Joint Post- 
war Committee (JPWC) in June 1944 to con- 
sider and make recommendations on all post- 
war matters of interest to the JCS, except 
those relating to internal organization of the 
military services and certain civil affairs prob- 
lems which had been specifically assigned to 
other agencies. The JPWC superseded the 
special subcommittee of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners and functioned under the over-all guid- 
ance of the Joint Strategic Survey Commit- 
tee. It consisted Initially of three officers of 
the Army and three of the Navy, but six ad- 
ditional officers were authorized for duty with 
the committee within a few months. In April 
1945 membership was reduced to two officers 
of the Army and two of the Navy with an 
indeterminate number of additional officers au- 
thorized for duty with the committee. Unlike 
most committees of the JCS, the members as 
well as the staff of the JPWC were full-time. 
The committee was dissolved in October 1945. 

MUNITIONS BOARD 

The Munitions Board was created by 
section 213 (a) of the National Security 
Act of 1947 and became operative on 30 
September 1947, on which date the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board ceased to 
exist, its records and personnel being 
transferred to the Munitions Board. 

It is the duty of the Munitions Board, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense and in support of strategic and 
logistic plans prepared by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, to (1) coordinate the appropriate 
activities within the National Military 



Establishment with regard to industrial 
matters, including the procurement, pro- 
duction, and distribution plans of the 
departments and agencies comprising the 
establishment ; (2) plans for the military 
aspects of industrial mobilization; (3) 
recommend assignment of procurement 
responsibilities among the several mili- 
tary services and to plan for standard- 
ization of specifications and for the great- 
est practicable allocation of purchase au- 
thority of technical equipment and com- 
mon use items on the basis of single pro- 
curement; (4) prepare estimates of po- 
tential production, procurement, and per- 
sonnel for use in evaluation of the logis- 
tic feasibility of strategic operations; 
(5) determine relative priorities of the 
various segments of the military procure- 
ment programs; (6) supervise such sub- 
ordinate agencies as are or may be cre- 
ated to consider the subjects falling with- 
in the scope of the Board’s responsibili- 
ties; (7) make recommendations to re- 
group, combine, or dissolve existing in- 
terservice agencies operating in the fields 
of procurement, production, and distri- 
bution in such manner as to promote effi- 
ciency and economy ; (8) maintain liaison 
with other departments and agencies for 
the proper correlation of military require- 
ments with the civilian economy, par- 
ticularly in regard to the procurement 
or disposition of strategic and critical ma- 
terial and the maintenance of adequate 
reserves of such material, and to make 
recommendations as to policies in con- 
nection therewith; (9) assemble and re- 
view material and personnel requirements 
presented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
those presented by the production, pro- 
curement, and distribution agencies as- 
signed to meet military needs, and to 
make recommendations thereon as the 
Secretary of Defense may direct. 

Historical. — The Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, the predecessor to the Muni- 
tions Board, was originally constituted 
on 29 June 1922 by joint authorization of 
the Secretaries of the War and Navy De- 
partments. The need for the Board grew 
out of the inability of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War to discharge the duties im- 
posed upon him by section 5 (a) of the 
National Defense Act of 1920 without 
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the active cooperation of the Navy Depart- 
ment. This act made the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War responsible for “supervision 
of the procurement of all military supplies 
and other business of the War Depart- 
ment pertaining thereto and the assurance 
of adequate provision for the mobilization 
of material and industrial organizations 
essential to wartime needs.” The As- 
sistant Secretary of War and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy constituted the 
two members of the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board. They began to operate 
through a number of planning committees 
composed of representatives from the War 
and Navy Departments. 

In 1935 for the first time two officers 
were assigned full-time to the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, one officer from 
the War Department and one officer from 
the Navy Department. On 5 July 1939, 
the President directed the Board to exer- 
cise its functions “under the direction 
and supervision of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States.” 

The initial Industrial Mobilization 
Plan of the Board was issued in 1931 with 
successive revisions being made in 1933, 
1936, and 1939. The 1939 revision was 
divided into two general parts: (1) Plan- 
ning for the utilization and control of our 
national resources and the mobilization 
of industry and (2) planning for procure- 
ment by the Army and the Navy. 

On 21 February 1942, after war had 
been declared and the War Production 
Board established, the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board’s responsibilities were 
strengthened and it was ordered to carry 
on its duties and functions in conformance 
with the orders, directives and instruc- 
tions of the Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, through which the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board was to report to 
the President. These duties were gradu- 
ally lessened and on 28 July 1943, the 
Board’s responsibilities were restated and 
its line of authority to the President re- 
channelled through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The most recent reconstitution of 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board prior 
to the National Security Act of 1947 was 
in August of 1945. 

While the Army and Navy Munitions 



Board was given certain responsibilities 
and duties in several acts of Congress, it 
was never constituted as a statutory 
Board. 

Organization.— As constituted in Au- 
gust 1948, the Board consisted of Mr. 
Thomas J. Hargrave, Chairman ; and Mr. 
Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. W. John Kenney, Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Mr. Arthur S. Bar- 
rows, Under Secretary of the Air Force. 
Mr. Stuart W. Cramer is Deputy Chair- 
man of the Board. Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, 
USA, is Director of the Staff and is sup- 
ported by three military directors (one 
each from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force) — the Director of Procurement, 
Manpower and Utilities, the Director of 
Materials and Foreign Trade, and the 
Director of Requirements and Facilities. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD 

The Research and Development Board, 
authorized by section 214 of the National 
Security Act of 1947, was formally set 
up within the National Military Estab- 
lishment upon the appointment of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush as Chairman on 30 Sep 
tember 1947. In addition to the Chair- 
man, the Board consists of two represent- 
atives from each of the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, desig- 
nated by the Secretaries of their respec- 
tive Departments. 

Under the provisions of the National 
Security Act the Board is directed (1) 
to prepare a complete and integrated 
program of research and development for 
military purposes; (2) to advise with 
regard to trends in scientific research re- 
lating to national security and the meas- 
ures necessary to assure continued and 
increasing progress; (3) to recommend 
measures of coordination of research and 
development among the military depart- 
ments, and allocation among them of 
responsibilities for specific programs of 
joint interest; (4) to formulate policy 
for the National Military Establishment 
in connection with research and devel- 
opment matters involving agencies out- 
side the National Military Establish- 
ment; (5) to consider the interaction of 
research and development and strategy, 
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and to advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in connection therewith ; and (6) to per- 
form such other duties as the Secretary 
of Defense may direct. 

The directive outlining the terms of 
reference under which the RDB operates 
was approved by the Secretary of Defense 
on 18 December 1947. 

The Research and Development Board 
is supported by a number of committees 
and panels which consider specific prob- 
lems in the many fields of science and 
weapon technology. The following -com- 
mittees are currently operative : Aeronau- 
tics, Basic Physical Sciences, Electronics, 
Geographical Exploration, Geophysical 
Sciences, Guided Missiles, Human Re- 
sources, Medical Science, Navigation, 
Ordnance, and Technical Information. 
Generally, the objective of committees is 
the continuing study, evaluation, im- 
provement, and allocation of the broad 
problems and programs of research and 
development in relation to the over-all 
aims of the national defense effort and 
to the available and potential store of 
scientific information, personnel, and fa- 
cilities, leading to the formulation of in- 
tegrated programs in their respective 
fields. 

A secretariat facilitates executive and 
administrative action in the conduct and 
implementation of policies and directives 
in accordance with approved procedures. 
The secretariat consists of the Executive 
Secretary, the Deputy Executive Secre- 
tary, and the three military secretaries of 
the Board, together with two supporting 
divisions : The Planning Division and the 
Programs Division. The Executive Coun- 
cil, consisting of the five secretaries cf 
the Board and the Directors of the Plan- 
ning and Programs Divisions, aids and 
advises the Executive Secretary and acts 
as a board of review of committee actions 
to assure that assignments have been 
fully completed. 

His torical.— At the outset of World 



War II, the implications of the relation- 
ship of military research to strategical 
and tactical planning resulted in the es- 
tablishment, by Executive order, first of 
the National Defense Research Commit- 
tee, and a year later, of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. 

Before the war had ended, it was ob- 
vious to both scientific and military lead- 
ers that organized effort must be sus- 
tained following the war in order to in- 
sure the continued technological suprem- 
acy of the United States. The OSRD as 
a temporary wartime agency would go opt 
of existence after the war had ended and 
a new medium must be found to replace it 

On 22 June 1944, the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy established a Commit- 
tee on Postwar Research which was re- 
quested “to study the various aspects of 
the postwar research and development 
needs of the War and Navy Departments 
and to recommend a plan for carrying on 
such work after the war.” A committee 
report was submitted 18 September 1944, 
recommending the establishment of an 
independent agency which should be 
charged with the responsibility of the 
long-term program for national security. 
On 1 March 1946 a charter was drawn 
establishing a Joint Research and Devel- 
opment Board, which charter was ap- 
proved by the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy on 6 June 1946. The Board was di- 
rected to coordinate all research and de- 
velopment activities of joint interest to 
the War and Navy Departments so that 
the War and Navy Departments could 
establish and carry out a strong, unified, 
integrated, and complete research and 
development program in the field of na- 
tional defense. 

The Joint Research and Development 
Board ceased to exist and all its records 
and personnel were transferred to the Re- 
search and Development Board when it 
became operative. 
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UNIFIED COMMANDS 

In December 1946 the JointChiefs of Staff recommended and the President approved 
a comprehensive system of military commands designed to place responsibility for 
the conduct of military operations of the land, naval, and air forces in the several 
regions of military importance to the United States, each in the hands of a single 
commander. 

These commands with their commanders are: 

Alaskan Command: 

Commander In Chief Lt. Oen. NATHAN E. TWINING (USAP). 

Commander, U. S. Army MaJ. Gen. STANLEY L. SCOTT (USA), 

Commander, U. S. Navy Rear Adm. ALFRED E. MONTGOMERY (USN). 

Commander, U. S. Air Force Brig. Gen. FRANK A. ARMSTRONG, Jr. (USAF). 

Atlantic Command: 

Commander in Chief. Admiral WILLIAM H. P. BLANDY (USN). 

Commander, U. S. Army None. 

Commander, U. S. Air Force None. 

Commander, U. S. Navy None. 

Caribbean Command: 

Commander in Chief Lt. Gen. MATTHEW B. RIDGEWAY (USA). 

Commander, U. S. Army Maj. Gen. RAY E. PORTER (USA). 

Commander, U. S. Navy Rear Adm. DANIEL E. BARBEY (USN). 

Commander, U. S. Air Force Maj. Gen. WILLIS H. HALE (USAF). 

European Command: 

Commander in Chief Gen. LUCIUS DcB. CLAY (USA). 

Commander, U. S. Army Lt. Gen. CLARENCE R. HUEBNER (USA). 

Commander, U. S. Navy Rear Adm. JOHN WILKES (USN). 

Commander, U. S. Air Force Lt. Gen. JOHN K. CANNON (USAF). 

Far East Command: 

Commander in Chief. Gen. of Army DOUGLAS MacARTHUR (USA). 

Commander, U. S. Army Lt. Gen. WALTON H. WALKER (USA). 

Commander, U. S. Navy Vice Adm. RUSSELL S. BERKEY (USN). 

Commander, U. S. Air Force Lt. Gen. GEO. E. STRATEMEYER (USAF) 

Pacific Command: 

Commander in Chief Admiral ARTHUR W. RADFORD (USN). 

Commander, U. S. Army Maj. Gen. FLOYD L. PARKS (USA) 

Commander, U. S. Navy Vice Adm. JOHN L. McCREA. 

Commander, U. S. Air Force Brig. Gen. ROBERT F. TRAVIS (USAF). 

Military Air Transport Service*: 

Commander in Chief Maj. Gen. LAURENCE S. KUTER (USAF). 

Vice Commando: Rear Adm. JOHN P. WHITNEY (USN). 

Deputy Commander for Operations... Maj. Gen. WILLIAM H. TUNNER (USAF). 

Deputy Commander for Services. Maj. Gen. &AROLD M. MCCLELLAND (USAF). 

*The organization, history, and operations of MATS is more fully covered in the section devoted to it under 
United States Air Force; see p. 239. 



BOARDS, COMMISSIONS, AND COMMITTEES 



The accomplishment, by the component 
elements of the National Military Estab- 
lishment (see Index), of assigned mis- 
sions requires the utilization of a great 
many permanent, semipermanent, and ad 
hoe boards, commissions, and committees. 
Their names are indicative, in most in- 
stances, of the widespread areas of activ- 
ity they encompass. The following are 
those that were listed in the National 
Defense Telephone Directory dated 6 
August 1948: 

Adjutant General’s Department 
Boards: 

The Adjutant General Board. 



Committees : 

AGO Committee on Civilian Awards. 

AGO Efficiency Rating Committee. 
Suggestion Committee. 

Chaplains, Office of the Chief of 
Boards: 

Board of Directors, Chief of Chaplains 
Religious Fund. 

Chapel Disposal Board. 

Committees: 

Suggestion Committee. 

Chemical Corps, Office of the Chief of 
Boards: 

Chemical Corps Patent Board. 

Chemical Corps Safety Board. 
Committees: 

Suggestion Committee. 




Engineers, Office of the Chief of 

Boards: 

Beach Erosion Board. 

Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Engineer Board, Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Commissions: 

Mississippi River Commission. 

Committees: 

Corps of Engineers Technical Committee. 

Suggestion Committee. 

Finance, Office of the Chief of 
Committees: 

Suggestion Committee. 

Judge Advocate General’s Office 
Committees: 

Suggestion Committee. 

Medical Department 
Boards: 

Army Epidemiological Board. 

Board for Recommendation of Awards 
and Decorations. 

Board for Review of Books and Periodi- 
cals. 

Board for Review of Manuscripts for 
Publication. 

Board for Selection of Interns for Army 
Hospitals. 

Board of Review for Recurring Reports. 

Board to Consider Insignia for Medical 
Service Corps. 

Board to Examine Records of all Regular 
Army Officers of the Medical Depart- 
ment to Establish for each his Eligi- 
bility for School Attendance. 

Board to Make Recommendations on Se- 
lection and Designation of Chiefs of 
Women's Specialist Corps. 

Board to Prepare, Develop and Imple- 
ment Medical Portion of Department 
of Army Programs for Aid to Civilian 
Population in Liberated Countries. 

Board to Recommend Chief of Army 
Nurse Corps. 

Board to Review all Matters Related to 
Planning and Construction of Proposed 
Army Medical Research and Graduate 
Teaching Center. 

Board to Review Matters re Planning and 
Construction of New Army Medical Li- 
brary and New Army Institute of 
Pathology. 

Board to Review Recommendations for 
Promotions. 

Board to Select and Designate Chiefs of 
Sections of Medical Service Corps. 

Board to Select Nurses for Integration in 
the Grades of Major and above. 

Board to Study Space Requirements of 
Army Medical Library. 

Medical Department Memorial Board. 

Medical Research and Development 
Board. 

Personnel Authorization Board. 

Postwar Planning Board. 

SG Advisory Editorial Board on History 
of Medical Department in World 
War II. 

SG Post Planning Board. 

Therapeutic Agents Board. 



Committees: 

Army Committee on Insect and Rodent 
Control. 

Central Hospital Fund Council. 

Civilian Awards Committee. 

Committee for Selecting Applicants for 
Medical Service Competitive Tours. 

Committee for Special Projects. 

Committee on Professional Training Pro- 
gram for Medical Corps Officers. 

Committee Representatives on Postwar 
Medical Planning of the American 
Medical Association. 

Committee on Arrangements to Exhibit 
Army Medical Department Activities to 
Members of the International Con- 
gresses of Tropical Medicine and Ma- 
laria. 

Efficiency Rating Committee. 

Medical Department Technical Committee. 

Personnel Manning Guide Committee. 

Review Committee for Central Medical 
Department Board. 

Review Committee to Review Applica- 
tions for Release of Officers. 

SGO Committee on Superior Accomplish- 
ment. 

SGO Suggestion Committee. 

Ordnance, Office of the Chief of 

Boards: 

Ordnance Department Board. 

Price Adjustment Board. 

Committees: 

Ordnance Technical Committee. 

Suggestion Committee. 

Provost Marshal General’s Office 
Boards: 

Army-Navy-Air Force Personnel Security 
Board. 

♦Armed Forces Disciplinary Control 
Board. 

Industrial Employment Review Board. 
Committee: 

Suggestion Committee. 

Quartermaster General, Office of the 
Boards: 

Promotion Board, The 

Quartermaster Board. 

Quartermaster Disposal Board. 

Royalty Adjustment Board. 

Supply Assignment Board. 

Committees: 

Army Reserve Stock Requirements Com- 
mittee. 

Blind-Made Products, Committee on Pur- 
chase of (Army). 

Civilian Awards Committee. 

Committee on the Standardization of 
Test Procedures and Techniques. 

Competitive Levels Committee for De- 
partmental Service. 

♦Department of the Army Liquid Fuels 
and Lubricants Committee. 

Efficiency Rating Committee. 

Grievance Committee for QMC Field Em- 
ployees. 

Post Restaurant Council. 



♦Dissolved, inactivated, or functions trans- 
ferred. 
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Quartermaster General, Office of the— Con. 
Committees — Continued 

Postwar and War Planning Committee. 
Quartermaster Corps Quality Control 
Committee. 

QMC Technical Committee. 

Settlement Review Committee. 
Suggestion Committee. 

Technical Committee on Appliances, Fed- 
eral Specifications Board. 

Technical Committee on Feed and For- 
age, Federal Specifications Board. 
Technical Committee on Glassware, 
Chinaware, Stoneware, etc.. Federal 
Specifications Board. 

Technical Committee on Laundry Equip- 
ment, Federal Specifications Board. 
Signal Corps 
Boards: 

Signal Communication Doctrine Board. 
Signal Corps Board. 

Committees: 

Signal Corps Technical Committee. 
Suggestion Committee. 

Special Services, Office of the Chief of 
Committees: 

Suggestion Committee. 

Transportation Corps 
Boards: 

Board to Establish Eligibility of Regular 
Army Officers for School Attendance; 
Civilian Employment Board. 

Civilian Personnel Grievance Review 
Board. 

OCT Section 17 Review Board. 

Promotion and Decorations Board. 
Settlement Review Board. 

Transportation Corps Board. 

Vessels Board. 

Committees: 

Civilian Employee Review Committee. 
Committee on Standardization of Sup- 
plies for Army Vessels. 

Efficiency Rating Committee. 

Highway Transportation Equipment De- 
sign Committee. 

Marine Design Committee. 

Materials Handling Equipment Design 
Committee. 

Railway Design Committee. 

Settlement Review Committee. 

Special Welfare Fund Council. 

Suggestion and Awards Committee. 

TC Advisory Committee. 

TC Technical Committee. 

Transportation Projects Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Underground Installations Committee. 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Office of the 
Boards: 

Army Advisory Board on Government 
Furnished Property. 

Army Board of Contract Appeals. 

Army Price Adjustment Board. 

National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

War Contract Hardship Claims Board. 
Committees: 

Renegotiation Relief Advisory Committee. 



General and Special Staffs 

Boards: 

American Republics Allocation Board. 

♦Army Packaging Board. 

Army Personnel Records Board. 

Army Printing Board. 

Chief of Staff Board on Civilian Awards. 

Declassifying Board to Downgrade World 
War I Records. 

Dept of the Army Civilian Components 
Inactive Duty Training Facilities 
Board. 

Department of the Army Memorialization 
Board. 

♦Civilian Components Inactive Duty 
Training Facilities Board. 

Procurement Assignment Board. 

Committees: 

Ad Hoc Committee for Review of Class I 
Installations. 

Ad Hoc Committee for Review of Indus- 
trial Installations Under Control of the 
Department of the Army. 

Armed Services Commercial Storage Com- 
mittee. 

♦Army Code Marking Policy Committee. 

Army Inspection Advisory Council. 

Army Mapping Committee. 

Army Research Advisory Panel. 

♦Army Research and Development Coun- 
cil. 

Budget Advisory Committee. 

Civilian Efficiency Rating Committee. 

Committee on Assignment of Responsi- 
bilities for Petroleum Distribution. 

Committee on NG and RES Policy. 

Committee on National Guard Policy. 

Committee on Reserve Policy. 

Committee on Retransfer and Recapture 
of Lend-Lease Equipment. 

Contract Relief Advisory Committee. 

Counter Intelligence Corps Technical 
Committee Liaison. 

Dept of the Army Organized Reserve 
Corps Committee. 

Electrical Accounting Machine Responsi- 
bilities Committee. 

Joint Map and Photo Committee. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Committees: 

Historical Section. 

♦Joint Civil Affairs Committee. 

Joint Communications Electronics Com- 
mittee. 

Joint Intelligence Committee. 

Joint Intelligence Group. 

Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency. 

Joint Logistics Plans Committee. 

Joint Logistics Plans Group. 

Joint Meteorological Committee. 

Joint Military Transportation Committee. 

Joint Munitions Allocations Committee. 

Joint Strategic Plans Committee. 

Joint Strategic Plans Group. 

Joint Strategic Survey Committee. 



♦Dissolved, inactivated, or functions trans- 
ferred. 
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Military District of Washington 

Boards: 

Army Retiring Board. 

Board of Hearing. 

Civilian Awards Board. 

OCS Interview Board. 

Committees: 

Civilian Employee Efficiency Rating Com- 
mittee. 

Civilian Employee Grievance Committee. 
Post Restaurant Council. 

Suggestion Committee. 

Monitions Board 
Committees: 

Aircraft Committee. 

Aluminum and Magnesium Committee. 
Cataloging Agency. 

Chemical Committee. 

Committee on Committees, Boards, and 
Commissions. 

Communications and Electronics Equip- 
ment Committee. 

Construction Materiel and Mechanical 
Equipment Committee. 

♦Construction Supplies and Equipment 
Committee. 

Copper and Copper Base Alloy Committee. 
♦Electronic Components Purchase As- 
signment Task Committee. 

♦End Products and Component Parts 
Committee. 

Facilities and Services Committee. 

Ferro and Nonferrous Additive Alloy 
Committee. 

Fibers Committee. 

♦Food Committee. 

♦Foreign Trade Policy Committee. 

Forest Products Committee. 

Industrial Equipment Committee. 
♦Industral Facilities Committee. 

Iron and Steel Committee. 

Leather Committee. 

Manpower Requirements, Steering Com- 
mittee on Methods for Developing Mil- 
itary. 

Materiel Inspection Committee. 

Materiel Requirements Committee. 
Nonferrous Metals Committee. 

Nonmetallic Minerals Committee. 
♦Ordnance Procurement Committee. 
Packaging Committee. 

♦Paper Products and Office Supplies Pur- 
chase Assignment Task Committee. 
Plant Relocation Committee. 

Power Requirements, Steering Committee 
on Methods for Developing Military. 
Procurement Policy Council. 

Rubber Committee. 

Standardization of Internal Combustion 
Engines Committee. 

Stockpile Storage. 

Strategic Materials Committee. 

♦Textiles and Clothing Purchase Assign- 
ment Committee. 

Textiles Committee. 

Transportation Steering Committee. 
Water Supply Committee. 

‘Dissolved, inactivated, or functions trans- 
ferred. 



Secretary of Defense, Office of the 

Commissions: 

Advisory Commission on Service Pay. 
Committees: 

Committee on Civilian Components. 
Secretary of the Air Force 
Boards: 

Air Force Naming Board. 

Scientific Advisory Board. 

USAF Printing Board. 

Committees: 

Executive Council, Central Radio Propa- 
gation Laboratory. 

Suggestion Committee. 

Secretary of the Army, Office of the 
Boards: 

Army Board on Correction of Military 
Records. 

Army Decorations Board. 

Army Disability Review Board. 

Army Discharge Review Board. 

Army Personnel Board. 

Civilian Awards Board. 

Civilian Welfare Fund Board. 

Clemency and Parole Board. 

Efficiency Rating Boards of Review. 
Employee Grievance Review Board. 

Wage Coordination Board. 

Committees: 

Army Department Committee on Scien- 
tific Personnel. 

Civilian Legal Personnel Committee. 
Committee on Civilian Components. 
Secretary of Army’s Council on Civilian 
Personnel. 

Suggestion Committee. 

United States Civil Service Committee of 
Export Examiners, Department of 
Army. 

Miscellaneous Boards and Committees 

Boards: 

♦Armed Services Petroleum Board. 
Army Maintenance Board. 

Permanent Joint Board on Defense Can- 
ada-United States. 

Publications Board. 

Secretariat for Selection Boards. 

War Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 
Committees: 

♦Armed Services Audit Coordination 
Committee. 

Army-Navy-Air Force Inter-Sports Coun- 
cil. 

Army-Navy Commercial Storage Commit- 
tee. 

♦Deterioration Prevention Committee. 
Inter Agency Reparations Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

JANMAT Control Committee. 

Records Committee of the Armed Forces. 
State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating 
Committee. 

♦United States Armed Forces Institute 
Committee. 

Commissions: 

Joint Mexican-United States Defense 
Commission. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 

The Constitution of the United States 
authorizes a Military Establishment 
which, in turn, is instrumental in pre- 
serving the laws defined in the Constitu- 
tion itself. Three of the six declared 
objectives of the Founding Fathers in 
their formulation of basic law for the peo- 
ple of the United States recognize armed 
force as the decisive factor in their at- 
tainment. Without armed force there 
could be no common defense, no assur- 
ance of domestic tranquillity, no hope 
that the blessings of liberty could be se- 
cured to the American people, either then 
or later. These, in turn, help preserve the 
remaining objectives — justice, general 
welfare, and union itself. 

Enactments by the Congress pertain- 
ing to what is now known as the National 
Military Establishment, approved by the 
President, provide the means by which 
constitutional requirements are executed. 
Although the Articles of the Constitution 
which provide for the common defense 
have never been amended, the various 
enabling acts are subject to change and 
amendment. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
(EXTRACTS) 

Preamble: We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

Section 8, Article I, gives Congress the fol- 
lowing powers : (1) ... . to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; (2) to declare 
war . . . and make rules concerning capture 
on land or waters; (3) to raise and support 
armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years ; 
(4) to provide and maintain a navy; (5) to 
make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces; (6) to provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions; (7) to provide for organizing, arm- 



ing and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. 

Section 2, Article II, defines the powers and 
responsibilities of the President which relate 
to the national defense : ( 1 ) The President 
shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States . . . : (2) 
he shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties 
... ; (3) he shall take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 

Section 4, Article IY : The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and, on appli- 
cation of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. 

Amendment II (of the 10 original amend- 
ments) : A well-regulated militia being neces- 
sary in the security of a free State, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. 

Amendment III (of the 10 original amend- 
ments): No soldier shall, in time of peace, 
be quartered in any house without the consent 
of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 

The preservation of the Constitution is the 
chief loyalty of all Federal officers, including 
commissioned and warrant officers of the Army. 
The Oath of Office includes the following 
words : . . . that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic ; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same : . . . 

HISTORICAL 

In a letter dated June 13, 1776, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Congress, 
General Washington wrote ; “I once men- 
tioned to Congress that I thought a war 
office extremely necessary, and they 
seemed inclined to institute one for our 
Army ; but the affair seems to have been 
since dropped. Give me leave again to 
Insist on the utility and importance of 
such an establishment. The more I reflect 
upon the subject, the more am I con- 
vinced of its necessity and that affairs can 
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never be properly conducted without it** 

Congress, on June 13, 1776, having cre- 
ated a Board of War and Ordnance, Gen- 
eral Washington, 7 days later, wrote to 
the President of the Congress as follows : 
“The instituting a War Office is certainly 
an event of great importance, and, in all 
probability, will be recorded as such in 
the historic page. The benefits derived 
from it, I flatter myself, will be consid- 
erable, though the plan upon which it is 
first formed may not be entirely perfect. 
This, like other great works, in its first 
edition may not be free from error ; time 
will discover its defects, and experience 
suggest the remedy and such further im- 
provements as may be necessary; but it 
was right to give it a beginning, in my 
opinion.” 

The Board of War, thus created, was 
the germ of the Department of the Army 
of our Government although it was, in 
fact, a permanent committee of five mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress. To it 
went all military questions and its func- 
tions were analogous to those of a Secre- 
tary of War. 1 

With the adoption of the Constitution, 
executive power was vested in the Presi- 
dent The Constitution remains silent, 
however, as to how that power shall be 
exercised. 

The Department of War, now termed 
the Department of the Army, 1 was the 
second executive department established 
by Congress. The act of August 7, 1789 J 
states : “Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representative s of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there shall be an executive depart- 
ment to be denominated the Department 
of War, and that there shall be a princi- 
pal officer therein, to be called the Secre- 
tary for the Department of War, who 



1 With the creation of the National Military 
Establishment in 1947, the Department of the 
Army no longer was an executive department 
of Cabinet stature, thus, the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Army is no longer a Cabinet 
position. The Secretary of the Army, however, 
after first so informing the .Secretary of De- 
fense, may present to the President any report 
or recommendation relating to his department 
which he may deem necessary. 

*1 Statutes at Large 49. 



shall perform and execute such duties as 
shall from time to time be enjoined on, or 
entrusted to him by the President of the 
United States.” 

The title given to the Department by 
Congress was descriptive of its functions. 
It was charged not alone with the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, equipment, and 
operation of the Army, but with like func- 
tions with regard to the Navy, then with- 
out existence. The first vessels of the 
Navy of the new Republic were built and 
launched by the Department of War many 
months before the Navy Department came 
into existence. 

In addition to functions pertaining to 
national defense, the Department was 
charged with certain duties later confided 
to the Department of the Interior, such 
as Indian Affairs and the distribution of 
bounty lands. By force of necessity it 
undertook the improvement of navigable 
waters as an incident to the construction 
of extensive seacoast fortifications, a 
work authorized by Congress and initi- 
ated shortly after the Department began 
to function. Another incident to the con- 
struction of seacoast fortifications, analo- 
gous to the improvement of navigable wa- 
ters and growing out of the same neces- 
sity for transportation facilities, was the 
construction of highways. 

During the Revolutionary War stern 
necessity had caused the establishment 
of a staff organization roughly similar to 
the present Department of the Army or- 
ganization, exclusive of the General Staff 
Corps. Thus there was an Adjutant Gen- 
eral, an Inspector General, a Judge Advo- 
cate General, a Quartermaster General, a 
Paymaster General, a Chief Engineer of 
the Grand Army, and a Commissary-Gen- 
eral of Military Stores. There was also 
a Commissary General of Musters, a Com- 
missary General of Prisoners and a Di- 
rector General, later Surgeon General of 
the Hospital Department. 

In the main, the duties indicated by 
these titles are still performed within the 
Department of the Army. 

The staff organization of the Revolu- 
tionary War passed out of existence after 
the conclusion of peace and when the new 
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constitutional government was estab- 
lished in 1789 the lessons learned from 
the experiences of the Revolution were 
forgotten. Some of the factors which 
militated against proper organization for 
national defense included inadequate 
personnel strength of the Army ; reliance 
upon the militia for the protection of our 
frontiers against the Indians in that the 
Regular Army, established by the act of 
1790, did not prove effective ; and by the 
act of 8 May 1792 the purchase of clothing, 
subsistence, ordnance, and other military 
supplies was taken from the War Depart- 
ment and confided to the Treasury De- 
partment. The new arrangement did not 
prove practicable and by the act of 16 
July 1798 these functions were again 
given to the War Department. 

In 1805 the Army totaled less than 
2,600 men and the War Department staff 
consisted of an Adjutant and Inspector, 
the 2 offices being combined, a Chief Engi- 
neer, and a Paymaster, who was a civil- 
ian. Procurement and supply duties were 
performed by civilians designated as 
“military agents.” 

With war with England inevitable, 
three staff departments were added in 
1812 — the Quartermaster Department, the 
Subsistence Department and Commissary 
General of Purchases, and the Ordnance 
Department. 

In 1813 the Medical Department, the 
Inspector General’s Department, and the 
Adjutant General’s Department were 
added. 

The Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment was not reestablished until 2 March 
1849 but the act of 11 January 1812 pro- 
vided for a judge advocate for each terri- 
torial division. 

From 1812 onward there has been an 
organization of staff departments and 
thereby a recognition of their essential 
nature as agencies of the Secretary of the 
Army. Not until 1890 was the Secretary 
of War supplied with an Assistant Sec- 
retary, nor until 1903, under the Secre- 
taryship of Elihu Root, was he supplied 
with a Chief of Staff and War Depart- 
ment General Staff. An additional As- 
sistant Secretary to aid in fostering mili- 
tary aeronautics was provided in 1926. 
There had been a general staff of the 



Army (act of 24 April 1816) but that staff 
consisted of officers of the administrative 
staffs, bearing no resemblance to the 
existing General Staff Corps. 

The National Defense Act of 3 June 
1916 set up the component parts of the 
Army and the necessary staff and depart- 
mental appendages and included the Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserve in 
the over-all organization (see National 
Guard and Organized Reserves). The 
continental United States was divided 
into eight corps areas. 

Circular 59, War Department, 1942 
created the three forces — Army Ground 
Forces, Army Air Forces, and Services of 
Supply (SOS). 

With the reorganization provided for 
in Circular 138, War Department 1946 
under the Simpson Board Report, 11 June 
1946, the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff were provided with a General 
Staff, a Special Staff, and Administrative 
and Technical Staffs and Services. 
Troop matters were allotted to the Army 
Ground Forces, Army Areas, Overseas 
Departments, and Commands, and Army 
Air Forces. The six armies within the 
continental United States were under 
AGF jurisdiction. 

The Army Air Forces subdivisions in- 
cluded the Strategic Air Command, Tac- 
tical Air Command, Air Training Com- 
mand, Air Proving Ground Command, 
Theater Air Commands, Air Defense 
Command, Air Mat4riel Command, Air 
University, and Air Transport Command. 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMPOSITION 

Historical 

The act of 22 April 1898 (30 Stat. 361) , 
provided that “the organized and active 
land forces of the United States shall con- 
sist of the Army of the United States and 
of the militia of the several States when 
called into service of the United States.” 
In time of war the Army was to consist 
of the Regular Army and the Volunteer 
Army of the United States. The term 
“Army of the United States” was used in 
the act of 2 February 1901 (31 Stat 748) 
with reference to the Regular Army only. 
The land forces of the United States were 
declared in the act of 25 April 1914 (38 
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Stat. 347) to consist of the Regular Army, 
the militia while in service of the United 
States, and volunteer forces authorized by 
Congress. 

When the National Defense Act was 
enacted, 3 June 1916 (39 Stat. 166) , the 
Army of the United States was defined as 
consisting of the “Regular Army, the Vol- 
unteer Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the National 
Guard while in the service of the United 
States, and such other land forces au- 
thorized by law.” 

Current Composition 

The Army of the United States cur- 
rently consists of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard of the United States, (the 
National Guard while in the service of 
the United States), the Organized Re- 
serves (Officers’ Reserve Corps, and En- 
listed Reserve Corps) and persons in- 
ducted into the land forces of the United 
States under Public Law No. 759, Eight- 
ieth Congress (the Selective Service Act of 
1948). 

Active Army: Since World War II the 
majority of the officers of the Army have 
been members of the Reserve forces serv- 
ing voluntarily on periods of extended 
active duty. A small number of enlisted 
reservists also are on active duty volun- 
tarily. Under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948, several hundred thousand en- 
listed men will serve on a temporary basis 
and revert to Reserve status upon com- 
pletion of the prescribed term of service. 

Thus the Army cannot properly be de- 
scribed as the “Regular Army” of pre- 
vious periods of peacetime, since a large 
proportion of its members are nonregular. 

Organization: In the carrying out of 
the responsibilities assigned by law and 
by direction of the President, the Army 
functions under the Department of the 
Army through a system of decentralized 
commands. The organization which be- 
came effective 11 June 1946 exists under 
emergency authorities of the President. 
It is contemplated that legislation for the 
permanent organization of the Army will 
be proposed to the Eighty-first Congress. 
In the United States there are six army 
areas and the Military District of Wash- 
ington, each reporting to the Department 



of the Army in Washington, except in 
matters of training. The responsibilities 
of the army area commanders include the 
organization and training of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve Corps as 
well as the Regular Army. 

Outside the United States, army forces 
are assigned to oversea commands (see 
page 307), all of which report to the De- 
partment of the Army except on opera- 
tional matters directed by ' the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Logistical support and essential serv- 
ices for the Army at home and abroad 
are furnished through the world-wide 
supply and service system of the Techni- 
cal and Administrative Services as oper- 
ating agencies of the Logistics and Per- 
sonnel and Administration Divisions, 
General Staff respectively. 

Functioning of the Department of the 
Army: The phrase Department of the 
Army includes the United States Army 
and all agencies, installations and activi- 
ties, forces, commands, and other sub- 
divisions of both the Department of the 
Army and the Army. Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army, is used to denote 
the agencies, the control of which is 
seated in Washington. The principal 
offices of the Department of the Army are 
occupied by the Secretary of the Army and 
the Chief of Staff and their assistants and 
by the heads of the General and Special 
Staffs and the Administrative and Techni- 
cal Services. Plans for the training, 
equipping, and other preparation of the 
Army for eventual combat are made in 
the Department of the Army, as are plans 
for the strategic employment of the Army 
both in peace and war. 

REGULAR ARMY 

The Regular Army, often referred to 
historically as the standing Army, is the 
permanent Army maintained in peace as 
well as in war. It consists of the line of 
the Army, or combatant arms, including 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery Corps, Corps of Engineers and 
Signal Corps, plus the General Staff 
Corps, Adjutant General’s Department, 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
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Quartermaster Corps, Finance Depart- 
ment, Medical Department, Ordnance De- 
partment, Chemical Corps, and the Chap- 
lains. 1 

VOLUNTEER ARMY 

The first Volunteer Army was created 
during the War of 1812 by special statute, 
which left the States in control of the re- 
cruiting of regiments and appointment 
of officers. A similar force was author- 
ized during the Mexican War and during 
the Civil War. The statutes under which 
these volunteer forces were authorized 
are many, involving bounties and other 
inducements. After declaration of war 
with Spain, under the act of 22 April 
1898 (30 Stat. 361), a call was addressed 
to the governors of the States for 125,000 
volunteers, and subsequent acts author- 
ized a volunteer brigade of Engineers and 
a force of 10,000 men immune to tropical 
diseases. A force of 35,000, to serve not 
later than 1 July 1901, was authorized by 
section 12, act of 2 March 1899 (30 Stat. 
979). The act of 25 April 1914 (38 Stat. 
347), provided “for raising the volunteer 
forces of the United States in time of ac- 
tual or threatened war,” the President to 
determine the number needed and to ap- 
point the officers. While paragraph 7, 
section 2, of the Selective Draft Act of 18 
May 1917 (40 Stat. 77), authorized the 
raising of four divisions of volunteers, no 
such forces were actually raised under 
that provision, and the Slavic Legion, au- 
thorized by the act of 9 July 1918 (40 Stat. 
868), was the only volunteer force during 



1 The Provost Marshal General’s Department 
and the Military Police Corps were disbanded 
with the ABF after World War I. In the 
1920’s Military Police duties were performed 
by troops drawn from posts, camps, and sta- 
tions, and tactical units, usually on a roster 
basis. There were Provost Marshals, but never 
above the corps area level. The Provost Mar- 
shal General’s office and the Military Police 
Corps were recreated by Executive order in 
August 1940. 

Under Executive Order 9082 several organ- 
izations equivalent to the branches of the 
Army were established, notably the Trans- 
portation Corps and the Corps of Military 
Police. Legislation is pending to make the 
Provost Marshal General’s office, the Corps of 
Military Police, and the Transportation Corps 
components of the Regular Army. 



World War I, all other additional forces 
being raised by draft. The Volunteer 
Army is not included in the military 
forces as defined by section 1, act of 3 
June 1916 (39 Stat. 166), as amended 
by section 1, act of 4 June 1920 (41 Stat. 
759). No provision for such a force was 
made in World War II (see National 
Guard and Organized Reserve). 

UNIFICATION 

The National Security Act of 1947 

Enactment of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as Public Law 253, Eightieth 
Congress (described below) confronted 
the War Department with the almost 
paradoxical problem of simultaneously 
separating and unifying. An under- 
standing of the splitting or separation 
aspects of this problem requires an ap- 
preciation of the exact organizational 
status of the Department of the Air Force 
upon the date that the National Security 
Act of 1947 became effective, that is, 18 
September 1947. 

The Joint Army and Air Force Bulletin 
13, 13 May 1948 contains the policies and 
procedures involved in the unification 
into “National Military Establishment” as 
follows : 

I. Principles 

1. There shall be the maximum practicable 
integration of the policies and procedures of 
the departments and agencies of the National 
Military Establishment. This does not imply 
a merging of Armed Forces, but does demand 
a consonance and correlation of policies and 
procedures throughout the National Military 
Establishment, in order to produce an effective, 
economical, harmonious, and businesslike or- 
ganization which will insure the military se- 
curity of the United States. 

2. The functions stated herein shall be car- 
ried out in such a manner as to achieve the 
following : 

a. Effective strategic direction of the Armed 
Forces. 

b. Operation of Armed Forces under unified 
command, wherever such unified command is 
in the best interest of national security. 

c. Integration of the Armed Forces into an 
efficient team of land, naval, and air forces. 

d. Prevention of unnecessary duplication or 
overlapping among the Services, by utilization 
of the personnel, intelligence, facilities, equip- 
ment, supplies, and services of any or all 
Services in all cases where military effective- 
ness and economy of resources will thereby be 
increased. 
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e. Coordination of Armed Forces operations 
to promote efficiency and economy and to pre- 
vent gaps in responsibility. 

3. It is essential that there be full utiliza- 
tion and exploitation of the weapons, tech- 
niques, and intrinsic capabilities of each of the 
Services in any military situation where this 
will contribute effectively to the attainment of 
overall military objectives. In effecting this, 
collateral as well as primary functions will be 
assigned. It is recognized that assignment 
of collateral functions may establish further 
justification for stated force requirements, but 
such assignment shall not be used as the basis 
for establishing additional force requirements. 

4. Doctrines, procedures, and plans covering 
joint operations and joint exercises shall be 
jointly prepared. Primary responsibility for 
development of certain doctrines and proced- 
ures is hereinafter assigned. 

5. Technological developments, variations 
in the availability of manpower and natural 
resources, changing economic conditions, and 
changes in the world politico-military situ- 
ation may dictate the desirability of changes 
in the present assignment of specific func- 
tions and responsibilities to the individual 
Services. This determination and the initia- 
tion of implementing action are the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of Defense. 

II. Common Functions of the Armed Forces 

A. General. — As prescribed by higher author- 
ity and under the general direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Armed Forces shall con- 
duct operations wherever and whenever neces- 
sary for the following purposes : 

1. To support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign or domestic. 

2. To maintain, by timely and effective mili- 
tary action, the security of the United States, 
its possessions and areas vital to its interest. 

3. To uphold and advance the national pol- 
icies and interests of the United States. 

4. To safeguard the internal security of the 
United States. 

B. Specific . — 1. In accordance with guid- 
ance from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to prepare 
forces and to establish reserves of equipment 
and supplies for the effective prosecution of 
war and to plan for the expansion of peace- 
time components to meet the needs of war. 

2. To maintain in readiness mobile reserve 
forces, properly organized, trained, and 
equipped for employment in emergency. 

3. To provide adequate, timely, and reliable 
intelligence for use within the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

4. To organize, train, and equip forces for 
joint operations. 

5. To conduct research, to develop tactics, 
technique, and organization, and to develop 
and procure weapons, equipment, and supplies 
essential to the fulfillment of the functions 
hereinafter assigned, each Service coordinat- 
ing with the others in all matters of joint 
concern. 



6. To develop, garrison, supply, equip, and 
maintain bases and other installations, to in- 
clude lines of communication, and to provide 
administrative and logistical support of all 
forces and bases. 

7. To provide, as directed by proper author- 
ity, such forces, military missions, and detach- 
ments for service in foreign countries as may 
be required to support the national interests 
of the United States. 

8. As directed by proper authority, to assist 
in training and equipping the military forces 
of foreign nations. 

9. Each Service to assist the others in the 
accomplishment of their functions, including 
the provision of personnel, intelligence, train- 
ing, facilities, equipment, supplies, and services 
as may be determined by proper authority. 

10. Each Service to support operations of 
the others. 

11. Each Service to coordinate operations 
(including administrative, logistical, training, 
and combat) with those of the other Services 
as necessary in the best interests of the United 
States. 

12. Each Service to determine and provide 
the means of communications by which com- 
mand within the Service is to be exercised. 

13. To refer all matters of strategic signifi- 
cance to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

III. Functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

A. General. — The Joint Chiefs of Staff, con- 
sisting of the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army ; the Chief of Naval Operations ; the 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force; and 
the Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief, 
if there be one, are the principal military ad- 
visers to the President and to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

B. Specific. — Subject to the authority and 
direction of the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, it shall be the duty of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff : 

1. To prepare strategic plans and to provide 
for the strategic direction of the Armed Forces, 
to include the general direction of all combat 
operations. 

2. To prepare joint logistic plans and to 
assign to the military Services logistic respon- 
sibilities in accordance with such plans. 

3. To prepare integrated joint plans for 
military mobilization, and to review major 
materiel requirements and personnel qualifi- 
cations and requirements of the Armed Forces 
in the light of strategic and logistic plans. 

4. To promulgate to the individual Depart- 
ments of the National Military Establishment 
general policies and doctrines, in order to pro- 
vide guidance in the preparation of their 
respective detailed plans. 

5. As directed by proper authority, to par- 
ticipate in the preparation of combined plans 
for military action in conjunction with the 
armed forces of other nations. 

6. To establish unified commands in stra- 
tegic areas when such unified commands are in 
the interest of national security, and to author- 




ize commanders thereof to establish such sub- 
ordinate unified commands as may be necessary. 

7. To designate, as necessary, one of their 
members as their executive agent for : 

a. A unified command ; 

b. Certain operations, and specified com- 
mands ; 

c. The development of special tactics, tech- 
nique, and equipment, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein ; and 

d. The conduct of joint training, except as 
otherwise provided herein. 

8. To determine what means are required 
for the exercise of unified command, and to 
assign to individual members the responsibility 
of providing such means. 

9. To approve policies and doctrines for : 

a. Joint operations, including joint amphi- 
bious and airborne operations, and for joint 
training. 

b. Coordinating the education of members 
of the Armed Forces. 

10. To recommend to the Secretary of De- 
fense the assignment of primary responsibility 
for any function of the Armed Forces requir- 
ing such determination. 

11. To prepare and submit to the Secretary 
of Defense, for his information and consider- 
ation in furnishing guidance to the Depart- 
ments for preparation of their annual budg- 
etary estimates and in coordinating these 
budgets, a statement of military requirements 
which is based upon agreed strategic consid- 
erations, joint outline war plans, and current 
national security commitments. This state- 
ment of requirements shall include : tasks, 
priority of tasks, force requirements, and gen- 
eral strategic guidance concerning develop- 
ment of military installations and bases, equip- 
ping and maintaining the military forces, and 
research and development and industrial mobi- 
lization programs. 

12. To provide United States representation 
on the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations and rep- 
resentation on other properly authorized mili- 
tary staffs, boards, councils and missions. 

IV. Functions of the United States Army 

The United States Army includes land com- 
bat and service forces and such aviation and 
water transport as may be organic therein. 
It is organized, trained, and equipped pri- 
marily for prompt and sustained combat op- 
erations on land. Of the three major Services, 
the Army has primary interest in all opera- 
tions on land, except in those operations other- 
wise assigned herein. 

A. Primary functions. — 1. To organize, 

train, and equip Army forces for the conduct 
of prompt and sustained combat operations 
on land Specifically : 

a. To defeat enemy land forces. 

b. To seize, occupy, and defend land areas. 

2. To organize, train, and equip Army anti- 
aircraft artillery units. 

S. To organize and equip, in coordination 
with the other Services, and to provide Army 



forces for joint amphibious and airborne oper- 
ations, and to provide for the training of such 
forces in accordance with policies and doc- 
trines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. To develop, in coordination with the other 
Services, tactics, technique, and equipment of 
interest to the Army for amphibious opera- 
tions and not provided for in section V, para- 
graph A 4 and paragraph A 11c. 

5. To provide an organization capable of 
furnishing adequate, timely, and reliable in- 
telligence for the Army. 

6. To provide Army forces as required for 
the defense of the United States against air 
attack, in accordance with joint doctrines and 
procedures approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

7. To provide forces, as directed by proper 
authority, for occupation of territories abroad, 
to include the initial establishment of military 
government, pending transfer of this respon- 
sibility to other authority. 

8. To develop, in coordination with the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps, 
the doctrines, procedures, and equipment em- 
ployed by Army and Marine forces in airborne 
operations. The Army shall have primary in- 
terest in the development of those airborne 
doctrines, procedures, and equipment which 
are of common interest to the Army and the 
Marine Corps. 

9. to formulate doctrines and procedures 
for the organization, equipping, training, and 
employment of forces operating on land, at 
division level and above, including division, 
corps, army, and general reserve troops, except 
that the formulation of doctrines and proce- 
dures for the organization, equipping, training, 
and employment of Marine Corps units for am- 
phibious operations shall be a function of the 
Department of the Navy, coordinating as re- 
quired by paragraph A 11c, section V. 

10. To provide support, as directed by 
higher authority, for the following activities. 

a. The administration and operation of the 
Panama Canal. 

ft. River and harbor projects in the United 
States, its territories, and possessions. 

c. Certain other civil activities prescribed 
by law. 

B. Collateral functions . — The forces devel- 
oped and trained to perform the primary func- 
tions set forth above shall be employed to 
support and supplement the other Services 
in carrying out their primary functions, where 
and whenever such participation will result in 
increased effectiveness and will contribute to 
the accomplishment of the over-all military 
objectives. The Joint Chiefs of Staff member 
of the Service having primary responsibility 
for a function shall be the agent of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to present to that body the 
requirements for and plans for the employment 
of all forces to carry out the function. He 
shall also be responsible for presenting to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for final decision any dis- 
agreement within the field of his primary re- 
sponsibility which has not been resolved. This 
shall not be construed to prevent any member 
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of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting 
unilaterally any issue of disagreement with 
another Service. Certain specific collateral 
functions of the Army are listed below : 

1. To interdict enemy sea and air power 
and communications through operations on or 
from land. 

2. To provide forces and equipment for and 
to conduct controlled mine field operations. 

V. Functions of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps 

Within the Department of the Navy, as- 
signed forces include the entire operating 
forces of the United States Navy, including 
naval aviation, and the United States Marine 
Corps. These forces are organized, trained, 
and equipped primarily for prompt and sus- 
tained combat operations at sea, and for air 
and land operations incident thereto. Of the 
three major Services, the Navy has primary 
interest in all operations at sea, except in those 
operations otherwise assigned herein. 

A. Primary functions. — 1. To organize, 
train, and equip Navy and Marine Forces for 
the conduct of prompt and sustained combat 
operations at sea, including operations of sea- 
based aircraft and their land-based Naval air 
components. Specifically : 

а. To seek out and destroy enemy naval 
forces and to suppress enemy sea commerce. 

5. To gain and maintain general sea suprem- 
acy. 

c. To control vital sea areas and to proteet 
vital sea lines of communication. 

d. To establish and maintain local superi- 
ority (including air) in an area of naval oper- 
ations. 

e. To seize and defend advanced naval bases 
and to conduct such land operations as may 
be essential to the prosecution of a naval cam- 
paign. 

2. To conduct air operations as necessary 
for the accomplishment of objectives in a naval 
campaign. . 

3. To organize and equip, in coordination 
with the other Services, and to provide naval 
forces, including naval close air support forces, 
for the conduct of joint amphibious operations, 
and to be responsible for the amphibious train- 
ing of all forces as assigned for joint amphibi- 
ous operations in accordance with the policies 
and doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. To develop, in coordination with the other 
Services, the doctrines, procedures, and equip- 
ment of naval forces for amphibious opera- 
tions, and the doctrines and procedures for 
joint amphibious operations. 

5. To furnish adequate, timely, and reliable 
intelligence for the Navy and Marine Corps. 

б. To be responsible for naval reconnais- 
sance, antisubmarine warfare, the protection 
of shipping, and for mine laying, including the 
air aspects thereof. 

7. To provide air transport essential for 
naval operations. 

8. To provide sea-based air defense and the 
sea-based means for coordinating control for 



defense against air attack, coordinating with 
the other Services in matters of joint concern. 

9. To provide naval (including naval air) 
forces as required for the defense of the 
United States against air attack, in accord- 
ance with joint doctrines and procedures ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

10. To furnish aerial photography as neces- 
sary for naval and Marine Corps operations. 

11. To maintain the United States Marine 
Corps, which shall include land combat and 
service forces and such aviation as may be 
organic therein. Its specific functions are : 

a. To provide Fleet Marine Forces of com- 
bined arms, together with supporting air com- 
ponents, for service with the fleet in the seizure 
or defense of advanced naval bases and for the 
conduct of such land operations as may be 
essential to the prosecution of a naval cam- 
paign. These functions do not contemplate 
the creation of a second land army. 

b. To provide detachments and organiza- 
tions for service on armed vessels of the Navy, 
and security detachments for the protection 
of naval property at naval stations and bases. 

c. To develop, in coordination with the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, the tactics, 
technique, and equipment employed by landing 
forces in amphibious operations. The Marine 
Corps shall have primary interest in the de- 
velopment of those landing force tactics, tech- 
nique, and equipment which are of common 
interest to the Army and the Marine Corps. 

d. To train and equip, as required, Marine 
Forces for airborne operations, in coordina- 
tion with the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force in accordance with policies and doctrines 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

e. To develop, in coordination with the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, doctrines, 
procedures, and equipment of interest to the 
Marine Corps for airborne operations and not 
provided for in section IV, paragraph A 8. 

12. To provide forces, as directed by proper 
authority, for the establishment of military 
government, pending transfer of this respon- 
sibility to other authority. 

B. Collateral functions . — The forces de- 
veloped and trained to perform the primary 
functions set forth above shall be employed to 
support and supplement the other Services in 
carrying out their primary functions, where 
and whenever such participation will result in 
increased effectiveness and will contribute to 
the accomplishment of the overall military 
objectives. The Joint Chiefs of Staff member 
of the Service having primary responsibility 
for a function shall be the agent of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to present to that body the 
requirements for and plans for the employment 
of all forces to carry out the function. He 
shall also be responsible for presenting to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for final decision any 
disagreement within the field of his primary 
responsibility which has not been resolved. 
This shall not be construed to prevent any 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from pre- 
senting unilaterally any issue of disagreement 
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with another Service. Certain specific col- 
lateral functions of the Navy and Marine Corps 
are listed below : 

1. To interdict enemy land and air power 
and communications through operation at sea. 

2. To conduct close air support for land 
operations. 

3. To furnish aerial photography for carto- 
graphic purposes. 

4. To be prepared to participate in the over- 
all air effort as directed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

VI. Functions of the United States Air Force 

The United States Air Force includes air 
combat and service forces. It is organized, 
trained, and equipped primarily for prompt and 
sustained combat operations in the air. Of 
the three major Services, the Air Force has 
primary interest in all operations in the air 
except in those operations otherwise assigned 
herein. 

A. Primary functions. — 1. To organize, 
train, and equip Air Force forces for the con- 
duct of prompt and sustained combat opera- 
tions in the air. Specifically : 

а. To be responsible for defense of the 
United States against air attack in accordance 
with the policies and procedures of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

б. To gain and maintain general air suprem- 
acy. 

6. To defeat enemy air forces. 

d. To control vital air areas. 

6. To establish local air superiority except 
as otherwise assigned herein. 

2. To formulate joint doctrines and proce- 
dures, in coordination with the other Services, 
for the defense of the United States against 
air attack, and to provide the Air Force units, 
facilities, and equipment required therefor. 

3. To be responsible for strategic air war- 
fare. 

4. To organize and equip Air Force forces 
for joint amphibious and airborne operations, 
in coordination with the other Services, and to 
provide for their training in accordance with 
policies and doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

5. To furnish close combat and logistical air 
support to the Army, to include air lift, sup- 
port, and resupply of airborne operations, 
aerial photography, tactical reconnaissance, 
and interdiction of enemy land power and 
communications. 

6. To provide air transport for the Armed 
Forces, except as otherwise assigned. 

7. To provide Air Force forces for land-based 
air defense, coordinating with the other Serv- 
ices in matters of joint concern. 

8. To develop, in coordination with the 
other Services, doctrines, procedures, and 
equipment for air defense from land areas, in- 
cluding the continental United States. 

9. To provide an organization capable of 
furnishing adequate, timely, and reliable in- 
telligence for the Air Force. 

10. To furnish aerial photography for carto- 
graphic purposes. 



11. To develop, in coordination with the 
other Services, tactics, technique, and equip- 
ment of interest to the Air Force for am- 
phibious operations and not provided for in 
section V, paragraph A 4 and paragraph A 11c. 

12. To develop, in coordination with the 
other Services, doctrines, procedures, and 
equipment employed by Air Force forces in 
airborne operations. 

B. Collateral functions . — The forces devel- 
oped and trained to perform the primary 
functions set forth above shall be employed to 
support and supplement the other Services in 
carrying out their primary functions, where 
and whenever such participation will result 
in increased effectiveness and will contribute to 
the accomplishment of the over-all military 
objectives. The Joint Chiefs of Staff member 
of the Service having primary responsibility 
for a function shall be the agent of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to present to that body the re- 
quirements for and plans for the employment 
of all forces to carry out the function. He 
shall also be responsible for presenting to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for final decision any 
disagreement within the field of his primary 
responsibility which has not been resolved. 
This shall not be construed to prevent any 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
presenting unilaterally any issue of disagree- 
ment with another Service. Certain specific 
collateral functions of the Air Force are listed 
below : 

1. To interdict enemy sea power through 
air operations. 

2. To conduct antisubmarine warfare and to 
protect shipping. 

3. To conduct aerial mine laying operations. 

VII. Glossary of Terms and Definitions 

The usual and accepted definitions and in- 
terpretations of the English language, as con- 
tained in Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary (Unabridged), are applicable to this 
document, except that for purposes of clarity 
and to insure a common understanding of its 
intent, certain words and phrases are defined 
specifically as follows : 

Air defense . — All measures designed to 
nullify or reduce the effectiveness of the at- 
tack of hostile aircraft or guided missiles 
after they are airborne. 

Air superiority . — That degree of capability 
(preponderance in morale and materiel) of 
one air force over another which permits the 
conduct of air operations by the former at a 
given time and place without prohibitive inter- 
ference by the opposing air force. 

Air supremacy . — That degree of air superi- 
ority wherein the opposing air force is incapa- 
ble of effective interference. 

Amphibious operation . — An attack launched 
from the sea by naval and landing forces em- 
barked in ships or craft involving a landing on 
a hostile shore. An amphibious operation in- 
cludes final preparation of the objective area 
for the landing and operations of naval, air, 
and ground elements in over-water movements, 
assault, and mutual support. An amphibious 
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operation may precede a large-scale land op- 
eration, in which case it becomes the amphib- 
ious phase of a joint amphibions operation. 
After the troops are landed and firmly estab- 
lished ashore the operation becomes a land 
operation. 

Antisubmarine operations . — Operations con- 
tributing to the conduct of antisubmarine war- 
fare. 

Antisubmarine warfare . — Operations con- 
ducted against submarines, their supporting 
forces, and operating bases. 

Base. — A locality from which operations are 
projected or supported. May be preceded by a 
descriptive word such as “air” or “submarine,” 
which indicates primary purpose. 

Close air support . — The attack by aircraft 
on hostile ground or naval targets which are 
so close to friendly forces as to require detailed 
integration of each air mission with the fire 
and movement of those forces. 

Functions. — Responsibilities, missions, 
tasks. 

In coordination with . — In consultation with. 
This expression means that agencies “coordi- 
nated with” shall participate actively ; their 
concurrence shall be sought ; and that if con- 
currence is not obtained, the disputed matter 
shall be referred to the next higher authority 
in which all participants have a voice. 

Joint . — As used in this paper, and generally 
among the Armed Forces, connotes activities, 
operations, organizations, etc., in which ele- 
ments of more than one Service of the National 
Military Establishment participate. 

Military . — A term used in its broadest sense, 
meaning of or pertaining to war or the affairs 
of war, whether Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

Naval campaign . — An operation or a con- 
nected series of operations conducted essen- 
tially by naval forces, including all surface, 
subsurface, air, amphibious, and Marines, for 
the purpose of gaining, extending, or maintain- 
ing control of the sea. 

Operation . — A military action, or the carry- 
ing out of a military mission, strategic, tac- 
tical, service, training, or administrative ; the 
process of carrying on combat — on land, on 
sea, or in the air — including movement, supply, 
attack, defense, and maneuvers needed to gain 
the objectives of any battle or campaign. 

Strategic air operations . — Air operations 
contributing to the conduct of strategic air 
warfare. 

Strategic air warfare . — Air combat and sup- 
porting operations designed to effect, through 
the systematic application of force to a selected 
series of vital targets, the progressive destruc- 
tion and disintegration of the enemy’s war- 
making capacity to a point where he no longer 
retains the ability or the will to wage war. 
Vital targets may include key manufacturing 
systems, sources of raw material, critical ma- 
terial, stock piles, power systems, transporta- 
tion systems, communications facilities, con- 
centrations of uncommitted elements of enemy 
armed forces, key agricultural areas, and other 
such target systems. 



Air Force — The Third Arm of Defense 

The evolution of the United States Air 
Force to autonomous status has followed 
over a period of years a pattern of reor- 
ganizational adjustments, each aimed at 
obtaining a greater autonomy for the air 
arm. Virtual operational autonomy was 
ultimately delegated to the Commanding 
General of the Army Air Forces wherever 
possible. Notwithstanding this, there re- 
mained numerous major statutory func- 
tions and powers that eventually would 
have to be transferred to the Air Force 
were true departmental autonomy and 
authority to be obtained to the same ex- 
tent as prevailed in the Army and Navy. 
This situation existed at the time of ap- 
proval of the National Security Act and 
immediately thereafter. 

Five days after agreement was reached 
on unification legislation by the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, on 20 January 1947, appoint- 
ed a board of officers to determine Army 
and Air Force organizational matters 
under unification. The purposes of this 
board were to determine the major or- 
ganizational and administrative problems 
within the cognizance of the War De- 
partment incident to the implementation 
of pending unification legislation and to 
recommend solutions to these problems. 
The report of this board (Hall board), 
submitted 14 March 1947, provided a blue- 
print for the divorcement of the Air 
Force from the Army. 

This divorcement was dictated by the 
National Security Act. First, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force was given only so 
much of the powers of the Secretary of 
the Army as were assigned to or under 
the control of the Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces on 26 July 1947; and 
second, the Secretary of Defense ( see 
“Secretary of Defense”) was empowered 
until 26 July 1949 to transfer to the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force as much of the 
other functions of the Secretary of the 
Army and the Department of the Army 
as the Secretary of Defense deemed 
to be necessary or desirable. During this 
same period, the Secretary of Defense 
was also empowered to transfer person- 
nel, properly, records, installations, agen- 
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cies, activities, and projects between the 
Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 

Although operational autonomy was for 
the main part already vested in the De- 
partment of the Air Force, statutory au- 
tonomy and departmental authority co- 
equal with that of the Departments of the 
Army and the Navy were not vested in the 
Department of the Air Force initially by 
the National Security Act. The act pro- 
vided that this be effected over a 2-year 
period to the extent determined to be 
necessary by the Secretary of Defense. 
The burden of meeting the newly created 
requirements of the Department of the 
Air Force fell solely upon the Department 
of the Army. 

Concomitantly with his separation pow- 
ers, the Secretary of Defense was em- 
powered to take appropriate steps to 
eliminate duplication or overlapping in 
the fields of procurement, supply, trans- 
portation, storage, health, and research. 
This responsibility, coupled with the ne- 
cessity for developing by transfer a third 
military Department solely from the re- 
sources of the Army, and for providing 
for its operation and administration 
without disturbing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of either the Army or the Air 
Force, presented an exceedingly impor- 
tant, delicate, and complex task. 

Immediately following the ratification 
of the National Security Act, the Secre- 
tary of War directed the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces to have their 
staffs develop jointly, in the form of agree- 
ments, those essential basic policies by 
which the United States Air Force would 
be established separate from the Army. 
Approximately 200 agreements were 
reached as to the manner in which the 
separation would be effected. These 
were forwarded to the Secretary of De- 
fense Designate for approval on 15 Sep- 
tember 1947. Although the Secretary of 
Defense gave approval to the general 
framework and intent of these agree- 
ments, he pointed out that they must not 
be considered as being final; that they 
would be subject to interim adjustment ; 
and that appropriate orders from the Sec- 
retary of Defense would be required to 



put them into effect. National Military 
Establishment transfer orders have been 
employed subsequently to accomplish this, 
of which 16 had been issued and published 
by 1 July 1948 called Joint Army-Air 
Force Readjustment Regulations 
(JAAFRR). 

Following the initial review of the pro- 
posed Army-Air Force separation agree- 
ments by the Secretary of Defense, they 
were catalogued into approximately 82 
major projects. By 1 July 1948, 50 per- 
cent of these projects had been completed. 
They concern nearly every field of mili- 
tary command and administration, and 
include numerous adjustments pertaining 
to personnel administration, financial ap- 
propriations, intelligence, organization 
and training, research and development, 
supply, procurement, plans and opera- 
tions, and many other fields of activity. 
Many are extremely significant as unifi- 
cation measures. When all projects have 
been completed, it is estimated that sev- 
eral thousand personnel reassignments 
between the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force will have been accomplished. 

Some conception of the provision which 
has been made for the continuance of 
unified servicing arrangements between 
the Departments of the Army and the Air 
Force can be drawn from the fact that the 
first preliminary budget estimates of the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year 1950 embodied requirements for ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 for the contin- 
ued indirect support of the Department of 
the Air Force through utilization of the 
means and facilities of the Department of 
the Army. 

In authorizing the establishment of the 
United States Air Force, no provisions 
were made by Congress for such addi- 
tional facilities, personnel, or funds as 
would be required. On the contrary, it 
was apparently believed that unification 
would immediately save money and elim- 
inate personnel. Eventually, this may be 
true. It is not yet true insofar as Army- 
Air Force separation alone is concerned. 

The involved task of simultaneously 
separating and unifying is almost with- 
out precedent in the history of our Gov- 
ernment. Yet, the separation phases of 
this task are being solved with so little 
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confusion and with such a minimum of 
disruption that they have almost escaped 
public notice. So effectively has the prin- 
ciple of joint, parallel action prescribed 
for handling separation adjustments 
throughout successive levels of Army and 
Air Force staff channels worked, that 
throughout the fiscal year 1948 it has at 
no time been necessary to forward a single 
disagreement to the Secretary of Defense 
for resolution of differences in Army and 
Air Force views. 

The chief effect of Army- Air Force sep- 
aration actions has been to give statutory 
recognition to the Air Force and to trans- 
fer formally to the Air Force those func- 
tions which, except for the highest level 
of supervisory control, had long been a 
part of the inherent administration of 
the Army Air Forces. Such transferred 
functions have been assumed by the Air 
Force with almost no change being re- 
quired within its existing organizational 
structure ; except for increased personnel 
requirements occasioned by the assump- 
tion of additional or expanded duties. 
The pattern which transfers have fol- 
lowed is in keeping with the following 
general principles: First, Congress in- 
tended the Department of the Air Force 
to be co-equal in command authority with 
the Departments of the Army and Navy ; 
second, irrespective of such services as 
the Army might continue to provide to the 



Department of the Air Force, the former 
would, as expeditiously as possible, di- 
vorce itself from all functions of com- 
mand over components of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force ; and third, all pro- 
posed separation actions which involved 
any material increase in costs would be 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
for decision. 

Apart from those provisions of the Na- 
tional Security Act which pertain to the 
separation of the Air Force from the 
Army, other provisions of the act are such 
as to require generally that the impetus 
for unification of the Armed Forces as a 
whole emanate from the Secretary of De- 
fense. He alone is empowered to unify 
the many services of the three Depart- 
ments, and to resolve major differences of 
opinion which may develop among them. 

Experience gained under the National 
Security Act will be invaluable in deter- 
mining an ultimate, ideal organization for 
the Military Establishment. Not least 
among the achievements of the National 
Security Act is that it has brought into 
the open many problems which might 
otherwise have remained hidden, and has 
pointed out the ever-increasing need for a 
maximum unification of the means, facili- 
ties, and resources of the Armed Forces. 
The act has established a means by which 
ultimately may be achieved the optimum 
objectives of unification. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY IN THE NATIONAL MILITARY 

ESTABLISHMENT 1 



By the National Security Act of 1947, 
the War Department was transferred to 
the newly created National Military 
Establishment and redesignated the De- 
partment of the Army. The title of the 
Secretary of War was changed to Secre- 

1 As this information goes to press the first 
phase of a Department of the Army wide re- 
organization is being put into effect. The 
principal organization changes in the first 
phase are the creation of a Vice Chief of Staff 
to perform functions previously the responsi- 
bility of the Deputy Chief of Staff, and two 
new Deputy Chiefs of Staff, one for Adminis- 
tration and the other for Plans and Combat 
Operations. Three divisions of the Special 
Staff (Public Information Division, Legisla- 
tive and Liaison Division, Army-Air Force 
Troop Information and Education Division) 



tary of the Army and corresponding 
changes were made in other former War 
Department titles. 

The Department of the Army is charged 
with responsibility for organizing, train- 
ing, maintaining, and equipping the Army. 

have been transferred to the Office of the Chief 
of Information. The Chief of Finance has been 
placed directly under the supervision of the 
Army Comptroller. The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral has been made a member of the Special 
Staff. The Directors of Personnel and Admin- 
istration and Logistics, General Staff, have 
been given responsibility for direct supervi- 
sion and control over the Administrative and 
Technical Services respectively. Further phas- 
ing of the reorganization will bring further 
changes until the ultimate organization of the 
Department of the Army has been reached. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT IN POST WORLD WAR I PERIOD 










This responsibility is limited to the prep- 
aration of the Army for combat, incident 
to operations on land. It also has broad 
civil functions, as, for example, those with 
regard to rivers and harbors and the 
Panama Canal. 

Command organization within both the 
Department of the Army and the Army is 
based on the military principles of unity 
of control. At the top level of command, 
prime authority is vested in the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. For direction and control of the 
Army, the Commander in Chief relies 
upon the Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff and their assistants, who in 
turn are aided by the General and Special 
Staffs and the Administrative and Tech- 
nical Services in Washington, D. C., and 
the commanding generals of the zone of 
interior and oversea commands in the 
field. The headquarters offices of the 
Department of the Army are located in 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C., and 
collectively are known as Headquarters, 
Department of the Army. 

Described below are the responsibilities 
of the Department of the Army staff of- 
fices. Similar staff offices with closely 
paralleling missions exist in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and in the Department 
of the Air Force. (See Navy and Air 
Force) [Agencies implementing unifica- 
tion are described in the section entitled 
Associated Security Agencies.] 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 

The Office of the Secretary of the Army 
consists of the Secretary, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, and the Administrative As- 
sistant. These offices are occupied by 
civilians. 

Secretary of the Army 

The Secretary of the Army is head of 
the Department of the Army, and per- 
forms such duties as are required of him 
by law or may be enjoined upon him by 
the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense. His responsibilities are, in effect, 
within three spheres : Army and combat, 



civil, and those relating to the Executive 
Department of the Federal Government. 

Specifically, he is charged with the su- 
pervision of all estimates of appropria- 
tions for the expenses of the Department 
of the Army; of all purchases of Army 
supplies ; of all expenditures for the sup- 
port, transportation, and maintenance of 
the Army ; and of such expenditures of a 
civil nature as may be placed by Congress 
under his direction. 

He is responsible for the protection of 
our seacoast harbors and cities; for the 
development of improved weapons and 
mat4riel; for the proper instruction of 
all military personnel; for the discipline 
and morale of the Army. 

He is a member of the National Security 
Council and the War Council, established 
by the National Security Act of 1947. 

He directs the activities of the Corps of 
Engineers in the improvement of the wa- 
terways of the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, including ex- 
aminations, surveys, and economic studies 
of harbors and streams for the formula- 
tion of improvement projects. He recom- 
mends to Congress definite plans for im- 
provement and makes contracts for the 
execution of the physical works required 
to make our waterways capable of meet- 
ing the needs of constantly expanding 
inland, coastal, and foreign commerce. 

He is charged with the formulation and 
execution of plans for flood control on 
inland rivers, power and irrigation devel- 
opment, and the survey and charting of 
the Great Lakes ; and for surveys of inter- 
national boundary waters and the inter- 
oceanic survey (Nicaragua Canal route). 
He is also charged with the establishment 
of harbor lines, approval of plans for the 
construction of bridges, and issue of per- 
mits for wharves, piers, and other works 
upon navigable waters; investigation, in 
cooperation with the Federal Power Com- 
mission, of waterpower projects; the re- 
moval of wrecks from navigable waters; 
the regulation of the operation of draw- 
bridges, establishment and regulation of 
anchorage grounds, regulation of the use 
of navigable waters of the United States, 
the preservation of the American Falls of 
Niagara, and the administration of mat- 
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ters pertaining to the participation of the 
United States in the Niagara Control 
Board. 

He is responsible for the defense, 
maintenance, care, and operation of the 
Panama Canal. This responsibility re- 
quires that he not only provide for the 
transit of ships from one ocean to the 
other but also for their repair, fueling, 
supplies, and foodstuffs and the care and 
hospitalization of ships’ personnel and 
passengers. The organization under his 
charge has supervision over public health, 
quarantine, and immigration service, cus- 
toms, post offices, police and fire protec- 
tion, hydrographic and meteorological ob- 
servations, steamboat inspections, aids to 
navigation, construction and maintenance 



of roads, streets, water supply, and sew- 
ers. 

He is president- of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, which is author- 
ized to purchase such forested cut-over or 
denuded lands within the watersheds of 
navigable streams as in its judgment may 
be necessary to the regulation of stream 
flow or for the production of timber. 

He supervises the maintenance and 
conduct of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. He is responsi- 
ble for the construction of national monu- 
ments and memorials, and all matters re- 
lating to leases, revocable licenses, and all 
other privileges upon lands under the con- 
trol of the Department of the Army. 



SECRETARIES OF WAR AND OF THE ARMY 



Secretaries of War 

HENRY KNOX. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING... 

JAMES McHENRY 

SAMUEL DEXTER . 

HENRY DEARBORN 

WILLIAM EUSTIS 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

JAMES MONROE 

WILLIAM HARRIS CRAWFORD, 

JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN 

JAMES BARBOUR.. 

PETER BUEL PORTER 

JOHN HENRY EATON 

LEWIS CASS. 

JOEL ROBERTS POINSETT 

JOHN BELL......... 

JOHN CANFIELD SPENCER 

JAMES MADISON PORTER 

WILLIAM WILKINS. 

WILLIAM LEARNED MARCY. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CRAWFORD.. 

CHARLES MAGILL CONRAD 

JEFFERSON DAVIS 

JOHN BUCHANAN FLOYD .... 

JOSEPH HOLT 

SIMON CAMERON 

EDWIN McMASTERS STANTON 

JOHN MCALLISTER SCHOFIELD.. 

JOHN AARON RAWLINS. 

WILLIAM WORTH BELKNAP 

ALPHONSO TAFT 

JAMES DONALD CAMERON 

GEORGE WASHINGTON McCRARY 

ALEXANDER RAMSEY 

ROBERT TODD LINCOLN 

WILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD ENDICOTT 

REDFIELD PROCTOR 

STEPHEN BENTON ELKINS 

DANIEL SCOTT LAMONT. 

RUSSELL ALEXANDER ALGER 

ELIHU ROOT 

WILLIAM H. TAFT 



12 Sept 1789-31 Dec 1794 
2 Jan 1795-10 Dec 1795 

27 Jan 1796-13 May 1800 

13 May 1800-31 Jan 1801 
5 Mar 1801- 7 Mar 1809 

7 Mar 1809-13 Jan 1813 
13 Jan 1813-27 Sept 1814 
27 Sept 1814- 2 Mar 1815 

1 Aug 1815-22 Oct 1816 

8 Oct 1817- 7 Mar 1825 
7 Mar 1825-23 May 1828 

26 May 1828- 9 Mar 1829 

9 Mar 1829-18 Jun 1831 
1 Aug 1831- 5 Oct 1836 

7 Mar 1837- 5 Mar 1841 

5 Mar 1841-13 Sept 1841 

12 Oct 1841- 3 Mar 1843 

8 Mar 1843-30 Jan 1844 
15 Feb 1844- 4 Mar 1845 

6 Mar 1845- 4 Mar 1849 
8 Mar 1849-23 Jul 1850 

15 Aug 1850- 7 Mar 1853 

7 Mar 1853- 6 Mar 1857 
6 Mar 1857-29 Dec 1860 

18 Jan 1861- 5 Mar 1861 
5 Mar 1861-14 Jan 1862 
20 Jan 1862-28 May 1868 
1 Jun 1868-13 Mar 1869 

13 Mar 1869- 6 Sept 1869 
25 Oct 1869- 2 Mar 1876 

8 Mar 1876-22 May 1876 
22 May 1876- 3 Mar 1877 
12 Mar 1877-10 Dec 1879 
10 Dec 1879- 5 Mar 1881 
5 Mar 1881- 5 Mar 1885 
5 Mar 1885- 5 Mar 1889 
5 Mar 1889- 5 Nov 1891 

17 Dec 1891- 5 Mar 1893 
5 Mar 1893- 5 Mar 1897 
5 Mar 1897- 1 Aug 1899 
1 Aug 1899-31 Jan 1904 
1 Feb 1904-30 Jun 1908 
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SECRETARIES OF WAR AND OF THE ARMY— Continued 



LUKE E. WRIGHT 

JACOB M. DICKINSON.- 

HENRY L. STIMSON 

LINDLEY M. GARRISON 

HUGH L. SCOTT (ad interim) 

NEWTON D. BAKER •••• 

JOHN W. WEEKS 

DWIGHT F. DAVIS 

JAMES W. GOOD..... 

PATRICK J. HURLEY 

GEORGE H. DERN 

HARRY H. WOODRING 

HENRY L. STIMSON •• 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON... 

KENNETH C. ROYALL ••• 

SECRETARIES OF THE ARMY 



1 Jul 1908-11 Mar 1909 
12 Mar 1909-21 May 1911 
22 May 1911- 4 Mar 1913 
6 Mar 1913-10 Feb 1916 
11 Feb 1916- 8 Mar 1916 
9 Mar 1916- 4 Mar 1921 

5 Mar 1921-13 Oct 1925 
14 Oct 1925- 5 Mar 1929 

6 Mar 1929-18 Nov 1929 

9 Dec 1929- 3 Mar 1933 
4 Mar 1933-27 Aug 1936 

25 Sept 1936-20 Jun 1940 

10 Jul 1940-21 Sept 1945 
27 Sept 1945-18 Jul 1947 
19 Jul 1947-17 Sept 1947 



KENNETH C. ROYALL 17 Sept 1947-27 Apr 1949 

GORDON GRAY 20 Jun 1949- 



THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 

The Office of the Under Secretary of the 
Army was first authorized, as the Office 
of the Under Secretary of War by Public 
Law 891, Seventy-sixth Congress, ap- 
proved 16 December 1940. The office was 
made permanent by Public Law 57, 
Eightieth Congress, approved 15 May 
1947. 

The Under Secretary is the principal 
assistant to the Secretary of the Army, 
and acts as Secretary of the Army in 
the latter’s absence. He is the Depart- 



ment of the Army representative on the 
State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating 
Committee. He is a member of the Secre- 
tary of the Army’s War Council, in addi- 
tion to being the Department of the Army 
member of the United States Group of the 
Bizonal Supplies Committee. He is re- 
sponsible for the administration and 
supervision of Civil Affairs and Military 
Government, and supervises coordination 
with other Government agencies in mat- 
ters involving politico-military affairs. 
He has also been delegated the responsi- 
bility of supervision over the interest of 
minority groups within the Army. 



UNDER SECRETARIES OF WAR 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON 

KENNETH C. ROYALL 

UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

WILLIAM H. DRAPER, JR 29 Aug 1947-28 Feb 1949 



31 Jul 1940-27 Sept 1945 
9 Nov 1945-24 Jul 1947 



THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 

The Assistant Secretary of the Army 
establishes policies for, directs, and super- 
vises the activities of the Department of 
the Army with respect to procurement, 
industrial, and related matters including 
industrial mobilization and demobiliza- 
tion and research and development. He 
represents the Department of the Army 
in dealing with other Departments and 
agencies of the Government, the Congress, 
and the public on these matters and coor- 
dinates activities concerning them with 



interdepartmental and other agencies. 
He further exercises policy supervision 
over matters pertaining to procurement 
of military supplies; acquisition, man- 
agement, utilization and disposal of mil- 
itary, nonmilitary, and civil properties; 
Army Exchange System; Armed Forces 
Explosives Safety Board; civil function 
of the Corps of Engineers ; claims ; labor 
relations; and operation of disciplinary 
barracks and custody of military prison- 
ers. He performs such other duties of a 
military and nonmilitary nature as are 
delegated to him by the Secretary of the 
Army. The Assistant Secretary of the 
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Army Is Department of the Army member 
of the Munitions Board and president of 
the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. During the absence or 
disability of both the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary he acts as Secretary of 
the Army. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary 
was established by the act of 5 March 



1890. The authority of that office is de- 
rived from delegations and assignments 
by the Secretary of the Army, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 5A of the 
National Defense Act (10 U. S. C. 1193), 
as amended; General Orders No. 13, 9 
February 1948; and AR 5-6 dated 15 
March 1948. 



THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF THE ARMY 



THOMAS A. SCOTT.... 10 Mar 1861 

PETER H. WATSON 24 Jan 1862 

JOHN TUCKER 29 Jan 1862 

CHRISTOPHER P. WOLCOTT. 11 Jun 1862 

CHARLES A. DANA 28 Jan 1864 

THOMAS T. ECKERT . 27 Jul 1866 

LEWIS A. GRANT 12 Apr 1890 

JOSEPH B. DOE 15 Dec 1893 

GEORGE D. MEIKLEJOHN 16 Apr 1897 

WILLIAM CARY SANGER 14 Mar 1901 

ROBERT SHAW OLIVER 29 Aug 1903 

HENRY S. BREOKENRIDGE 30 Apr 1913 

WILLIAM M. INGRAHAM 8 May 1916 

BENEDICT CROWELL 12 Nov 1917 

EDWARD R. STETTINIUS (Second Assistant) .. 11 Apr 1918 

JOHN D. RYAN (Second Assistant) 11 Nov 1918 

FREDERICK P. KEPPEL (Third Assistant) 23 Apr 1919 

WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 30 Jul 1920 

JONATHAN MAYHEW WAINWRIGHT 28 Mar 1921 

DWIGHT F. DAVIS 5 Mar 1923 

HANFORD MacNIDER 16 Oct 1925 

CHARLES BURTON ROBBINS 12 Jan 1928 

PATRICK J. HURLEY 15 Mar 1929 

FREDERICK H. PAYNE 29 Apr 1930 

HARRY H. WOODRING. 6 Apr 1933 

LOUIS B. JOHNSON..... 28 Jun 1937 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON 31 Jul 1940 



(Office changed to Under Secretary of War 16 Dec. 1940 by Public Law 931, 76th Cong.) 

JOHN J. McCLOY 22 Apr 1941 

(Offices of Assistant Secretary of War and Assistant Secretary of War for Air activated In April 
1941.) 

HOWARD C. PETERSON 29 Dec 1945 

GORDON GRAY 24 Sept 1947 

(Under Secretary’s office became the Assistant Secretary’s office 21 June 1948 by D. A. G. 0. 44, 

1948.) 



ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 1 

Assistant Secretary of the Army has 
responsibility for supervision and direc- 
tion of the Office of Food Administrator 
for Occupied Areas, administrative super- 
vision of the Civil Affairs Division, Army 



Special Staff, and administrative super- 
vision and direction of the European Re- 
covery Program group. Matters of policy 
affecting Bizonal Germany’s and Korea’s 
relationship to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration remain a responsibility of 
the Under Secretary of the Army. 



ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

TRACY S. VOORHEES 17 June 1948 



1 The present division of responsibilities for the occupied areas between the Office of the Under 
Secretary of the Army and the Office, Assistant Secretary of the Army, is purely temporary. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 

1942 




Procurement 









ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

When the office of Administrative As- 
sistant was created, as announced in Cir- 
cular A, War Department, 2 January 1931, 
in addition to other duties, it absorbed 
those of the assistant and chief clerk, 
War Department, which had been created 
by RS 215, 27 February 1877. 

The Administrative Assistant not only 
aids the Secretary of the Army in direct- 
ing the administration of the Department 
of the Army, but advises him on matters 
of administrative policy. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Panama 
Railroad Co., and acts for the Secretary 
of the Army on all official matters not re- 
quiring his personal attention. As chief 
executive officer, he is responsible for the 
Department of the Army Civilian Person- 
nel Program and, with the Director of 
Civilian Personnel, establishes policy and 



procedures necessary to the adequate 
functioning of such program. He is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Office, Secretary of the Army, including 
comprehensive management and person- 
nel programs as carried on through the 
several divisions of the office in direct 
liaison with all components of the Depart- 
ment. 

Certain other activities under the direc- 
tion of the Administrative Assistant con- 
sists of the service functions of communi- 
cations, library, civilian medical treat- 
ment, and procurement of supplies and 
equipment originally established to serve 
the headquarters of the Department of 
the Army and field activities in the Wash- 
ington area. These services have been 
extended on a common service basis to 
the Department of the Air Force and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and its 
associated boards and committees. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

JOHN W. MARTYN. 2 Jan 1931 



OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 

In 1903 Elihu Root got the Congress to 
establish the General Staff, in order to 
provide professional guidance to the High 
Command. 

The office of Commanding General of 
the Army which had belonged to the senior 
general of the line was abolished. His 
place was taken by a Chief of Staff to be 
selected for a four-year term from among 
all the line generals. He was to be the 
professional head of the Army and the 
advisor of the Secretary of War, and a 
general staff was created to assist him. 

The Office, Chief of Staff, consists of the 
Chief of Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
the Secretary, General Staff, the General 
Staff Committee on National Guard and 
Reserve Policy (see National Guard), the 
Staff Communications Office, and the 
Army Comptroller. 



The Chief of Staff is the principal Army 
adviser to the President, to the Secretary 
of Defense, and to the Secretary of the 
Army on the conduct of war, and is the 
principal military adviser and executive 
to the Secretary of the Army on the mili- 
tary activities of the Department of the 
Army. He commands all components of 
the Army of the United States and of the 
operating forces comprising the Army 
areas. He also commands the Army com- 
ponent of oversea commands, and the 
related supply and service establishments 
of the Army, and is responsible to the 
Secretary of the Army for their use in 
war, and for plans and preparations for 
their readiness for war. 

The Chief of Staff, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army, is respon- 
sible for the coordination and direction 
of the General and Special Staffs and the 
Administrative and Technical Services. 



CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Lt. Gen. SAMUEL B. M. YOUNG 

Lt. Gen. ADNA R. CHAFFEE 

Maj. Gen. JOHN O. BATES 

Maj. Gen. J. FRANKLIN BELL 

Maj. Gen. LEONARD WOOD 

Maj. Gen. WILLIAM W. WOTHERSPOON 

Maj. Gen. HUGH L. SCOTT. 

Maj. Gen. TASKER H. BLISS 



15 Aug 1903- 8 Jan 1904 
9 Jan 1904-14 Jan 1906 

15 Jan 1906-13 Apr 1906 
14 Apr 1906-21 Apr 1910 
22 Apr 1910-20 Apr 1914 

21 Apr 1914-15 Nov 1914 

16 Nov 1914-21 Sept 1917 

22 Sept 1917-18 May 1918 
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Maj. Gen. PEYTON C. MARCH 
Gen. JOHN J. PERSHING 
Maj. Gen. JOHN L. HINES 
Gen. CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 
Gen. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
Gen. MALIN CRAIG 
General of the Army GEORGE C. MARSHALL. . 
General of the Army DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Gen. OMAR N. BRADLEY 
Gen. J. LAWTON COLLINS 

DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 

To aid in the over-all direction of the 
Army, the Chief of Staff has a Deputy 
Chief of Staff. Serving as second in 
command, the Deputy Chief of Staff is 



19 May 1918-30 Jun 1921 

1 Jul 1921-13 Sept 1924 
14 Sept 1924-20 Nov 1926 
21 Nov 1926-20 Nov 1930 
21 Nov 1930- 1 Oct 1935 

2 Oct 1935-31 Aug 1939 
1 Sept 1939-18 Nov 1945 

19 Nov 1945- 7 Feb 1948 
7 Feb 1948-16 Aug 1949 
16 Aug 1949- 

charged with the establishment of poli- 
cies and with the supervision and ap- 
proval of budgetary and legislative mat- 
ters. He also determines questions of 
organization and administrative pro- 
cedure for the Department of the Army. 



CHIEFS OF STAFF— Continued 



DEPUTY CHIEFS OF STAFF 



Maj. Gen. JAMES G. HARBORD. Dec 1921* 

Maj. Gen. JOHN L. HINES Jan 1923 

Brig. Gen. DENNIS E. NOLAN (later Maj. Gen.) Jan 1925 

Maj. Gen. FOX CONNER j an 1927 

Brig. Gen. BRIANT H. WELLS Dec 1927 

Maj. Gen. EWING E. BOOTH Dec 1930 

Maj. Gen. GEORGE VAN HORN MOSELEY Dec 1931 

Maj. Gen. HUGH A. DRUM .T un 1933 

Maj. Gen. GEORGE S. SIMONDS Apr 1935 

Maj. Gen. STANLEY D. EMBIC K Sept 1938 

Brig. Gen. GEORGE C. MARSHALL (later Maj. Gen.) .T un 1939 

Brig. Gen. LORENZO D. GASSER, acting May 1940 

Brig. Gen. WILLIAM BRYDEN (later Maj. Gen.) Mar 1942 

Lt. Gen. JOSEPH T. McNARNEY j. Oct 1944 

Lt. Gen. THOMAS T. HANDY (later Gen.) Aug 1947 

Gen. J. LAWTON COLLINS ... Nov 1948 



* Dates represent end of term of office. 



ARMY COMPTROLLER 

The Army Comptroller is the Budget 
Officer (sec. 214, Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 23 ; 31 U. S. C. 22), 
Fiscal Director, and Management En- 



gineer for the Department of the Army. 
As such he formulates, coordinates, and 
supervises those matters pertaining to 
budget, fiscal, statistical, and management 
engineering activities of the Department 
of the Army. 



ARMY COMPTROLLERS 



Maj. Gen. GEORGE J. RICHARDS 

Maj. Gen. EDMOND H. LEAVEY 

Lt. Gen. RAYMOND S. McLAIN 

CHIEF OF INFORMATION 1 

The Chief of Information advises the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff on matters of policy relating to pub- 
lic understanding and support of the 
Army. Under the direction of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, he is responsible also for 
staff supervision and coordination 
throughout the Department of the Army 
in the troop information and education 
field, both at home and abroad. He coor- 



2 Jan 1948-15 Jul 1948 

16 Jul 1948-30 Jun 1949 

1 Aug 1949- 

dinates the information policies and pro- 
grams of the Army and, as necessary in 
the performance of his mission, exercises 
supervision over the Public Information 
Division (see p. 709) , the Legislative and 
Liaison Division (see p. 728), and the 
Troop Information and Education Divi- 
sion (see p. 715). (See Information, 
Part Y.) 

1 For the Chief of Information’s role under 
the reorganization of 15 November 1948, see 
p. 44. 
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CHIEFS OF INFORMATION 



Maj. Gen. ALEXANDER D. SURLES 26 Sept 1945-14 Dec 1945 

Lt. Gen. J. LAWTON COLLINS 16 Dec 1945-31 Aug 1947 

Maj. Gen MANTON 8. EDDY 1 Sept 1947- 3 Jan 1948 

Lt. Gen. RAYMOND 8. McLAIN 3 Jan 1948- 1 Aug 1949 

Maj. Gen. FLOYD L. PARKS 1 Mar 1960- 



SECRETARY OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF 

The Secretary of the General Staff ad- 
ministers the immediate offices of the 
Chief and Deputy Chief of Staff. He 
maintains continuing liaison between the 
Office of the Chief of Staff and the White 
House ; provides the channel of communi- 



cation between the Office of the Chief of 
Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; re- 
views Department of the Army papers to 
be submitted to these agencies as well as 
papers initiated by them and referred to 
the Chief of Staff and prepares or super- 
vises the preparation of correspondence 
to be signed by the Chief of Staff or the 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 



SECRETARIES OF THE GENERAL STAFF 



Brig. Gen. HENRY A. GREENE 

Brig. Gen. BENJAMIN ALVORD. . . . 

Col. ROBERT E. L. MECHIE 

Maj. Gen. WILLIAM M. WRIGHT. . 

Maj. Gen. FRED W. SLADEN 

Maj. Gen. WILLIAM S. GRAVES.... 

Brig. Gen. JESSE Mcl. CARTER 

Brig. Gen. HENRY C. HODGES 

Maj. Gen. WILLIAM S. GRAVES .... 

Col. PERCY P. BISHOP 

Maj. FULTON Q. C. GARDNER. ... 

Lt. Col. LORENZO D. GASSER 

Col. EDWIN S. HARTSHORN 

Lt. Col. JOSEPH A. ATKINS 

Lt. Col. WILLIAM B. WALLACE. . . 
Lt. Col. CLEMENT H. WRIGHT.... 

Col. CHARLES F. SEVERSON 

Col. ROBERT L. EICHELBERGER 

Lt. Col. HAROLD R. BULL 

Brig. Gen. ORLANDO WARD 

Brig. Gen. WALTER B. SMITH 

Brig. Gen. JOHN R. DEANE 

Col. ROBERT N. YOUNG 

Col. WILLIAM T. SEXTON 

Coi. frank McCarthy 

Col. H. MERRILL PASCO 

Col. JOHN W. BOWEN 

Brig. Gen. JAMES E. MOORE 



GENERAL STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 

Prior to 1903 the active chief of the 
War Department was the Secretary of 
War. The Department was composed of 
a number of bureaus or “staff depart- 
ments” reporting directly to the Secretary 
of War. The Act of 14 February 1903 
originally prescribed the composition of 
the General Staff Corps. By the Acts of 
3 June 1916, 4 June 1920, and 3 June 1938, 
the General Staff Corps was to consist of 
a Chief of Staff, the War Department Gen- 



15 Aug 1903-30 Jun 1904 
lJul 1904-27 Jun 1905 
28 Jun 1905-31 Jul 1907 
1 Aug 1907- 6 Apr 1908 
7 Apr 1908-19 Jan 1911 
20 Jan 1911-26 Jun 1912 
26 Jun 1912-10 Jun 1913 

11 Jun 1913-31 Aug 1914 
3 Sept 1914-22 Mar 1918 
23 Mar 1918-11 Sept 1918 

12 Sept 1918-14 Aug 1921 
17 Aug 1921-28 Mar 1925 
28 Mar 1925-30 Jun 1928 

1 Jul 1928-30 Jul 1929 
1 Aug 1929-31 May 1930 
1 Jun 1930-14 Aug 1932 
15 Aug 1932- 2 Jul 1935 
3 Jul 1935- 9 Nov 1938 
10 Nov 1938- 2 Jul 1939 

3 Jul 1939-30 Aug 1941 
31 Aug 1941- 3 Feb 1942 

4 Feb 1942- 3 Sept 1942 
4 Sept 1942-13 Mar 1943 

14 Mar 1943-14 Jan 1944 

15 Jan 1944-21 Aug 1945 
22 Aug 1945-11 Nov 1945 
12 Nov 1945-11 May 1948 
12 May 1948- 

eral Staff and a General Staff with troops. 
By the acts of 3 June 1916 and 4 June 
1940 members of the General Staff Corps 
were confined strictly to duties of a gen- 
eral nature. They were not permitted to 
assume or engage in work of an adminis- 
trative nature pertaining to established 
bureaus or offices of the General Staff 
Corps which would impair the responsi- 
bility or initiative of these or cause dupli- 
cation or delay in work thereof. 

The General Staff under the direction of 
the Chief of Staff, is responsible for the 
development of the Army and insures the 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
11 JUNE 1946 


















existence of a well-balanced and efficient 
military team. It is specifically charged 
with the duty of providing such broad 
basic policies and plans as will enable the 
Chief, Army Field Forces; commanding 
generals, Army areas and oversea com- 
mands, and the heads of the Administra- 
tive and Technical Services to prepare 
and execute detailed programs. In ad- 
dition, the General Staff assists the Chief 
of Staff by issuing, in the name of the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff, necessary directives to implement 
such plans and policies, and supervises 
the execution of these directives. In per- 
forming its duties, the General Staff fol- 
lows the principle of decentralization to 
the fullest degree. No function is per- 
formed at the General or Special Staff 
level of the Department of the Army 
which can be decentralized to the major 
commands or the Administrative and 
Technical Services without loss of ade- 
quate control of operations by the General 
and Special Staffs. The General Staff 
includes five divisions, each under the 
immediate control of a director. Each 
director plans, directs, and supervises the 
execution of operations within his sphere 
of action. In carrying out their duties, 
the directors of the five General Staff 
divisions are guided by the following gen- 
eral principles : 

They plan, direct, coordinate, and su- 
pervise. They assist the Chief of Staff in 
getting things done, in addition to coordi- 
nating, planning, and policy-making on an 
Army-wide level. 

By means of direct contact with troops 
they determine that orders, instructions, 
and directions are being carried out as 
the Chief of Staff intended. 

The General Staff concerns itself pri- 
marily only with matters which must be 
considered on a Department of the Army 
or Army-wide level. All other matters 
are decentralized down to the proper 
echelons of command for action or deci- 
sion. In order for this to be done prop- 



erly, adequate authority is delegated to 
responsible commanders and the heads of 
the Administrative and Technical Serv- 
ices. Each director takes necessary ac- 
tion to indoctrinate each officer of his 
division with a thorough understanding 
of the duties, functions, responsibilities, 
and authority of the various echelons of 
command in the Army. 

General Staff directors must act to min- 
imize duplication. While observing the 
principle of decentralization, they take 
action to minimize duplication and over- 
lapping among the commands and serv- 
ices. 

The five General Staff Divisions are: 
Personnel and Administration Division, 
Intelligence Division, Organization and 
Training Division, Logistics Division, and 
Plans and Operations Division. 

DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL AND AD- 
MINISTRATION, GENERAL STAFF 

The Personnel Division, as such, was 
created 1 September 1921 by General Or- 
ders 41, War Department, 1921. Previ- 
ously, personnel functions were charged 
to the Operations Division, created by 
General Orders 48, War Department, 
1920. 

The Director of Personnel and Admin- 
istration is the military personnel man- 
ager of the Department of the Army. He 
has the primary General Staff interest in 
manpower. He is the advisor and as- 
sistant to the Chief of Staff for adminis- 
trative matters and for matters relating 
to manpower as a whole and to military 
personnel as individuals throughout the 
Army. He has over-all Department of the 
Army responsibility for the procurement, 
allocation, and reallocation of personnel 
in bulk, in accordance with established 
requirements and priorities, and for the 
separation of individuals from the mili- 
tary service. He exercises General Staff 
supervision and direction of the Army 
Safety Program. 



OFFICERS WHO HAVE HEADED THE PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIVISION (FORMERLY ASSISTANT CHIEFS OF STAFF G-l) 

Brig. Gen. JAMES H. McRAE . . 1 Sept 1921-19 Sept 1922 

Brig. Gen. CHARLES H. MARTIN 19 Sept 1922-15 Sept 1924 

Brig. Gen. CAMPBELL KING 29 May 1925- 1 May 1929 

Maj. Gen. ALBERT J. BOWLEY 1 May 1929-14 Sept 1931 

Brig. Gen. ANDREW MOSES 7 Oct 1931- 7 Oct 1935 

Maj. Gen. HARRY E. KNIGHT 27 Nov 1935-31 Aug 1937 

Brig. Gen. LORENZO D. GASSER 1 Sept 1937-19 Apr 1939 

Brig. Gen. WILLIAM E. SHEDD 1 Oct 1939-18 Feb 1941 

Brig. Gen. WADE H. HAISLIP 19 Feb 1941-19 Jan 1942 

Brig. Gen. JOHN H. HILLD RING 20 Jan 1942- 1 Jul 1942 

Brig. Gen. DONALD WILSON 2 Jul 1942- 1 Sept 1942 

Maj. Gen. MILLER G. WHITE 2 Sept 1942-18 Aug 1944 

Maj. Gen. STEPHEN G. HENRY 19 Aug 1944-22 Oct 1945 

Lt. Gen. WILLARD S. PAUL 23 Oct 1945-31 Dec 1948 

Maj. Gen. EDWARD H. BROOKS 1 Jan 1949- 



DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, 
GENERAL STAFF 

Military Intelligence work began in the 
Office of the Secretary of War in 1885, in 
response to a demand for information. 
First it was conducted in connection with 
the Office of the Adjutant General. At 
various times thereafter it was conducted 
by the Office of the Chief of Staff and the 
General Staff. 

On 27 April 1917, it was organized as 
the Military Intelligence Section in con- 
nection with the War College Division; 
and on 7 February 1918 it became the 
Military Intelligence Branch, General 
Staff. On 26 August 1918, the Military 
Intelligence Branch was redesignated the 
Military Intelligence Division (later 
known as G-2). 

The Director of Intelligence is the in- 
dividual responsible in the Department 
of the Army for the collection and evalu- 
ation of information and for the produc- 
tion and dissemination of intelligence 
pertaining to the war potential, topogra- 
phy, military forces, and military and re- 
lated activities of foreign countries, and 
for intelligence pertaining to the strategic 
vulnerability of the continental United 
States. He is responsible for producing 
intelligence relating to activities or condi- 
tions within the United States which 
threaten internal security and which 
might require the employment of troops, 
and for producing intelligence relating to 
the activities of individuals or agencies 
potentially or actually dangerous to the 
security of the Army within the zone of 



interior. The Director of Intelligence su- 
pervises counter-intelligence activities 
and military intelligence and counter-in- 
telligence training matters, and prepares 
training policies and plans in this field 
in accordance with the over-all training 
policies established by the Director of 
Organization and Training. 

The Director of Intelligence is respon- 
sible for the accomplishment of Army sig- 
nal intelligence and for communication 
security missions, utilizing the Army Se- 
curity Agency for this purpose. He exer- 
cises supervision over personnel of the 
Military Intelligence Reserve and Army 
Security Reserve, recommending their 
mobilization assignments to the Director 
of Personnel and Administration. The 
Director of Intelligence represents the 
Department of the Army on intelligence 
and counter-intelligence matters in its 
relations with other Departments and 
agencies of the United States Government 
and with foreign governments. He oper- 
ates the military attachd system, and pro- 
vides the official channel of liaison be- 
tween the Department of the Army and 
foreign military representatives on duty 
or visiting in the United States. He is 
responsible for meeting the intelligence 
requirements of the Chief of Staff, the 
General Staff, the Administrative and 
Technical Services, and the major com- 
mands. Since intelligence is a vital func- 
tion of command, all army commanders 
must have adequate intelligence organiza- 
tions. These organizations mutually sup- 
port and collaborate with each other un- 
der the general coordination of the Direc- 
tor of Intelligence, General Staff. 
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OFFICERS WHO HAVE HEADED THE INTELLIGENCE DIVISION (OR ITS 
PRECURSORS) (FORMERLY ASSISTANT CHIEFS OF STAFF, G-2) 



Ool. RALPH H. VAN DEMAN 

Brig. Gen. MARLBOROUGH CHURCHILL. 

Brig. Gen. DENNIS E. NOLAN 

Brig. Gen. STUART HEINTZELMAN 

Col. WILLIAM K. NAYLOR 

Col. JAMES H. REEVES 

Col. STANLEY H. FORD 

Brig. Gen. ALFRED T. SMITH 

Brig. Gen. HARRY E. KNIGHT 

Col. FRANCIS H. LINCOLN 

Col. E. R. WARNER McCABE 

Brig. Gen. SHERMAN MILES 

Brig. Gen. RAYMOND E. LEE 

Maj. Gen. GEORGE V. STRONG 

Maj. Gen. CLAYTON BISSELL 

Lt. Gen. HOYT S. VANDENBERG 

Lt. Gen. S. J. CHAMBERLIN 

Maj. Gen. STAFFORD IRWIN 



3 May 1917- 4 Jun 1918 
5 Jun 1918-26 Aug 1920 
1 Sept 1920- 7 Sept 1921 
8 Sept 1921-10 Nov 1922 
27 Nov 1922-30 Jon 1924 
1 Jul 1924-30 Apr 1927 
1 May 1927- 1 Sept 1930 
3 Jan 1931- 2 Jan 1935 
1 Feb 1935-26 Nov 1935 
27 Nov 1935-29 Jun 1937 
1 Jul 1937-29 Feb 1940 
30 Apr 1940-31 Jan 1942 
1 Feb 1942- 4 May 1942 
5 May 1942- 6 Feb 1944 
7 Feb 1944-25 Jan 1946 
26 Jan 1946- 9 Jun 1946 
11 Jun 1946-20 Oct 1948 
INov 1948- 



DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND 
OPERATIONS, GENERAL STAFF 
The Plans and Operations Division, 
General Staff, is the successor to the Op- 
erations Division (OPD), War Depart- 
ment General Staff. The latter in turn 
succeeded the War Plans Division, War 
Department General Staff, established 1 
September 1921 from the former War 
Plans Branch of the War Plans Division. 

The Director of Plans and Operations, 
General Staff, is responsible for the form- 
ulation, development, direction, supervi- 
sion, and coordination of strategic and 
operational plans, current and future, for 
the Army. He exercises General Staff 
supervision and direction of strategic and 
operational matters relating to oversea 
and major commands, including activities 
concerning locations and armament of 
coast and land fortifications, and of 
emergency plans and operations for the 
use of Army troops in domestic disturb- 
ances. He exercises supervision and co- 
ordination of all Department of the Army 
civil defense planning and general super- 
vision of Army psychological warfare 
activities. 

Without vitiating the primary interests 
of other General Staff directors in their 



respective fields of responsibility, he coor- 
dinates all policies and directives (and 
changes), including allocation of re- 
sources, policies affecting strategic, oper- 
ational, and political matters relating to 
oversea and major commands. 

He estimates the current situation in 
order to determine military policy, objec- 
tives, and major elements of requirements 
and means. He provides representation 
on various boards and committees con- 
cerned with strategic and operational 
planning. As Senior Army Planner, he 
supervises and coordinates the war plan- 
ning activities of the General Staff direc- 
tors and the major commands, and fur- 
nishes guidance on current and future 
plans and operations. He develops and 
maintains current and future operational 
plans involving the Army in conjunction 
with appropriate joint agencies. He re- 
views and recommends action to the Chief 
of Staff on joint and combined papers. 
He initiates Department of the Army ex- 
ecution of approval of papers of joint 
and combined agencies, the State-Army- 
Navy-Air Coordinating Committee, the Air 
Coordinating Committee, and similar 
agencies. 
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OFFICERS WHO HAVE HEADED THE PLANS AND OPERATIONS DIVISION 



Brig. Gen. BRIANT H. WELLS 

Brig. Gen. STUART HEINTZELMAN. . 

Brig. Gen. LEROY ELTINGE 

Maj. Gen. HARRY A. SMITH 

Brig. Gen. GEORGE S. SIMONDS 

Brig. Gen. JOSEPH P. TRACY 

Brig. Gen CHARLES E. KILBOURNE. 

Maj. Gen. STANLEY D. EMBICK 

Brig. Gen. WALTER KRUEGER 

Brig. Gen. GEORGE C. MARSHALL.... 

Brig. Gen. GEORGE V. STRONG. 

Brig. Gen. LEONARD T. GEROW 

Maj. Gen. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Lt. Gen. THOMAS T. HANDY 

Lt. Gen. JOHN E. HULL 

Lt. Gen. LAURIS NORSTAD 

Lt. Gen. ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER... 
Maj. Gen. RAYT. MADDOCKS 



1 Sept 1921-31 Oct 1923 

1 Dec 1923- 1 Jul 1924 

2 Jol 1924-19 Apr 1925 
ljul 1925-31 May 1927 

1 Sept 1927- 1 Sept 1931 

2 Sept 1931-31 Aug 1932 
1 Sept 1932-11 Feb 1935 

12 Mar 1935-28 May 1936 
29 May 1936-30 Jun 1938 
6 Jul 1938-15 Oct 1938 
16 Oct 1988-14 Dec 1940 
16 Dec 1940-15 Feb 1942 
16 Feb 1942-23 Jun 1942 
24 Jun 1942-21 Oct 1944 
22 Oct 1944-15 Jun 1946 
16 Jun 1946-30 Oct 1947 
31 Oct 1947-15 Nov 1948 
15 Nov 1948- 



DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION AND 
TRAINING, GENERAL STAFF 

The Organization and Training Divi- 
sion (formerly the Operations and Train- 
ing Division, G-3), was established by 
General Order 41, War Department, 1921, 
as one of the five divisions of the War 
Department General Staff. There had 
been an agency called the Third Division 
as early as 1903 (Memo, OCS, November 
1903), but it was not until 1921 that the 



Division came to have approximately its 
subsequent character. 

The Director of Organization and 
Training, General Staff, exercises Gen- 
eral Staff direction of the organization, 
mobilization, demobilization, and train- 
ing of all components of the Army of the 
United States. Except for individual 
training, he is primarily concerned with 
matters relating to units as distinguished 
from the primary interest of the Director 
of Personnel and Administration in mat- 
ters relating to individuals. 



OFFICERS WHO HAVE HEADED THE ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION (OR ITS PRECURSORS) (FORMERLY ASSISTANT CHIEFS OF 
STAFF, G-3) 



Brig. Gen. WILLIAM LASSITER. 

Brig. Gen. HUGH A. DRUM. 

Maj. Gen. MALIN CRAIG 
Maj. Gen. FRANK PARKER 
Maj. Gen. EDWARD L. KING 
Maj. Gen. EDGAR T. COLLINS 
Maj. Gen. JOHN H. HUGHES 
Brig. Gen. GEORGE P. TYNER 
Maj. Gen. R. M. BECK 
Maj. Gen. F. M. ANDREWS 
Brig. Gen. HARRY L. TWADDLE 
Brig. Gen. HARRY J. MALONY 
Brig. Gen. HARRY L. TWADDLE 
Brig. Gen. HAROLD R. BULL 
Maj. Gen. IDWAL H. EDWARDS 
Maj. Gen. RAY E. PORTER 
Maj. Gen. IDWAL H. EDWARDS 
Lt. Gen. CHARLES P. HALL 
Maj. Gen. HAROLD R. BULL 

DIRECTOR OF LOGISTICS, GENERAL 
STAFF 

The supply system of the Army orig- 
inally was organized on the basis of five 



1 Sept 1921-31 Oct 1923 
4 Dec 1923- 8 Apr 1926 
9 Apr 1926- 1 Apr 1927 

2 Apr 1927- 2 Apr 1929 
16 Jul 1929- 1 Feb 1932 

2 Feb 1932-10 Feb 1933 

6 Jul 1933-15 Apr 1937 
16 Apr 1937- 6 Mar 1938 

7 Mar 1938- 3 Aug 1939 
4 Aug 1939-22 Nov 1940 

23 Nov 1940- 8 Apr 1941 

9 Apr 1941-24 Apr 1941 

24 Apr 1941-26 Mar 1942 
26 Mar 1942- 5 May 1942 
12 May 1942-15 May 1943 
16 May 1943-13 Feb 1945 
14 Feb 1945-10 Jul 1946 

10 Jul 1946-11 Nov 1948 
16 Nov 1948- 

independent bureaus, the Quartermaster, 
Ordnance, Engineer, Medical, and Signal 
Corps, all operating under the Chief of 
Staff. This organization remained es- 
sentially static from 1903 until 1917. 



Each organizational unit considered it- 
self independent of the others, and there- 
fore functioned without reference to the 
activities of the others or of other Govern- 
ment agencies. When the Army bought 
supplies, it did so, not as a single or co- 
ordinated agency, but as five separate 
bureaus in competition with each other. 

In 1917, in order to coordinate trans- 
portation and storage problems, the Em- 
barkation Service, Inland Transportation 
Service, and Storage Service were organ- 
ized. Later these were combined into the 
Storage and Traffic Service of the General 
Staff. Co-ordination of procurement and 
production activities in the supply bu- 
reaus developed into a separate service 
under a Director of Purchases and Sup- 
plies. In April 1918, these services were 
combined into the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division of the General Staff 
which served as a single agency for the 
coordination of supply. 

At the close of World War I, the supply 
and transportation functions were under 
one head, the Assistant Chief of Staff (Di- 
rector of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic) , 
whose office was divided into four 
branches ; Purchase and Supply, Storage, 
Inland Transportation, and Embarkation. 
This structure, with minor changes, re- 
mained in operation until after the reor- 
ganization resulting from the passage of 
the National Defense Act of 1920. Under 
the reorganization of 16 August 1921, the 
Supply Division, G-4, was charged with 
the duties relating to supply. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, logistic 
activities were spread through six supply 
and eight administrative services. They 
reported to the Chief of Staff on military 
matters and to the Under Secretary of 
War on procurement matters. This sys- 
tem was inadequate with the increased de- 
mands of war time. With the reorgan- 



ization of 9 March 1942 (see Logistics, 
World War II) the Services of Supply was 
brought into being and made responsible 
for administrative supply (including pro- 
curement) and service activities for the 
War Department as a whole. The name 
“Services of Supply” was changed to 
“Army Service Forces” by War Depart- 
ment General Order No. 14, 12 March 1943. 

Under the reorganization of the War 
Department on 11 June 1946, the Director 
of Service, Supply and Procurement, War 
Department General Staff, was assigned 
the responsibility for all matters of serv- 
ice, supply, and procurement pertaining 
to the Army. He reported to the Chief 
of Staff on matters pertaining to service 
and supply, and to the Under Secretary of 
War on procurement and related matters. 

On 19 February 1948, the Service, Sup- 
ply, and Procurement Division was re- 
designated the Logistics Division. The 
Director of Logistics, General Staff is the 
adviser to the Secretary of the Army, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, and the 
Chief of Staff on all service, supply, re- 
search and development, and procure- 
ment, and related industrial matters. He 
has General Staff responsibility for logis- 
tical planning ; service activities ; supply 
control ; distribution, storage and mainte- 
nance of supplies; purchasing; produc- 
tion, and other industrial matters; and 
disposal of surplus property. He is re- 
sponsible for the initiation, allocation, 
coordination, and progress of research 
and development programs, the conduct 
of research and development activities in 
consonance with user interest and also for 
the development of Army service, supply, 
procurement, research and development 
plans, policies, objectives, and programs 
in consonance with Army-wide plans, pol- 
icies, objectives, and programs. 

(AND ITS 
G-4) 

28 Dec 1917- 9 Feb 1918 
9 Feb 1918-16 Apr 1918 
9 Feb 1918-16 Apr 1918 
16 Apr 1918- 1 Mar 1919 
1 Mar 1919-12 Aug 1920 
1 Sept 1920-30 Jun 1921 
1 Sept 1921-10 Nov 1922 



OFFICERS WHO HAVE HEADED THE LOGISTICS DIVISION 

PRECURSORS) (FORMERLY ASSISTANT CHIEFS OF STAFF, G-4] 

MaJ. Gen. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 

Col. P. E. PIERCE (Purchase and Supply) 

Maj. Gen. GEORGE W. GOETHALS (Storage and Traffic) 

Maj. Gen. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 

Maj. Gen. GEORGE W. BURR 

Maj. Gen. WILLIAM M. WRIGHT 

Brig. Gen. WILLIAM D. CONNOR 
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